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A Personality in Library Work 
Pres. Chester David Hartranft, Mus. D., D. D., 1839-1914— A Founder of A. L. A., 1876 
Ernest Cushing Richardson, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


No profession can claim so many 
personalities of real distinction that it 
can afford to forget one or not to take 
some pains to keep his memory alive, 
and the library profession of the last 50 
years, at home or abroad, has contained 
few men who for sheer distinction of 
personality equal the modest young 
giant of 37 years who sat in with the Li- 
brary Association founders in 1876 as 
representative of the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary library, and two 
years later became the librarian of the 


'. Hartford theological seminary. 


The fact that the New Brunswick 
Seminary library took on a unique dis- 
tinction between 1870 and 1878 and the 
Hartford Seminary library a similar dis- 
tinction between 1878 and 1884, is di- 
rectly due to the personality of Dr Har- 
tranft and is one of the best illustrations 
in American library history of the pro- 
found, if little considered, fact that a li- 
brary is bound always to take on the 
character of its chief promoter. The out- 
standing American illustration of the 
fact is the rapid decline in the prestige 
of the Boston public library when. Justin 
Winsor left and the equally rapid 
growth of Harvard prestige when he 
went to Cambridge. Dr Billings at the 
Surgeon General’s office and in New 
York is another example of the same 
little considered fact in library practice 
that the first qualification for the office 


of chief librarian is personality. The 
leap which New Brunswick and Hart- 
ford respectively made in quantity and 
quality while Hartranft’s influence was 
dominant is a lesser but even plainer 
case. 

Chester David Hartranft was born 
on October 15, 1839, near Frederick, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
the son of Samuel and Salome (Stet- 
ler) Hartranft. In 1846, his family 
moved to Philadelphia where he grad- 
uated from the high school in 1856. He’ 
finished his preparation for college at 
the Hill school, Pottstown, entered the 
University of Pennsylvania and grad- 
uated in 1861, standing third in his 
class. 

Already at this time his remarkable 
aptitude for languages and taste for 
research had been recognized by an 
appointment, while still an under- 
graduate, as lecturer on Anglo Saxon, 
on which subject he gathered a private 
library equalled by few at that time 
and still exceptional 20 years after he 
had given up adding to it. 

His athletic record too had been 
noteworthy. This and a brilliant apti- 
tude for mathematics had secured for 
him earlier a nomination for West 
Point and only the age limit had pre- 
vented his adopting the regular army 
as a career. In the year of his gradua- 
tion from college, his fitness for mil- 
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tary command was recognized by his 
election as a captain in the regiment 
raised by the university. 

It is alleged in the printed sketches 
of his life that his exceptional musical 
aptitudes were also recognized by 
Rutgers college in this same year by 
conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Music. This is a mistake of 10 years 
as to recognition but the talent itself 
was already a formative factor in his 
private and public life. 

After graduating from the uni- 
versity, he took up the study of law 
but soon turned to theology and en- 
tered the New Brunswick theological 
seminary, specializing in history and 
applying to it the same passionate in- 
dustry, uncompromising ideals and un- 
sparing thoroness of method which had 
already won for him distinction in the 
very diverse fields of mathematics, 
language, music, military affairs and 
athletics. He graduated from New 


Brunswick in 1864. 
After two years service at South 


Bushwick (Brooklyn), N. Y., he re- 
turned again to New Brunswick as 
pastor of the First church. His 12 
years here were marked by many in- 
novating reforms in his vocational 
work and by several avocational ac- 
tivities of unusual character and dis- 
tinction. One of these avocational ac- 
tivities was the special library work 
for the Dutch Reformed seminary 
which occasioned his presence at the 
foundation of the American Library 
Association in 1876. 

In his church, he introduced striking 
reforms in Sunday school and religious 
education methods, developed a very 
unusual choir and organized an orches- 
tra for church service of 34 pieces 
which he conducted himself—turning 
in his pulpit and conducting from it 
both choir and orchestra. It was 
popularly alleged that he could play, 
enough for illustrative purposes, any 
- instrument in the orchestra. His wife, 
a daughter of Professor Berg of the 
Theological seminary, was also a bril- 
liant musician and much of Dr Har- 
tranft’s best intellectual work at this 
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time was done to the accompaniment 
of his wife’s unwearied and refined 
playing in an adjoining room—their 
musical taste being as catholic and 
aspiring as his scholarship and as 
exacting as his own personal refine- 
ment, mental and physical, was ex- 
quisite, meticulous and simple. 

His enthusiasm for music led him at 
this time to found the New Brunswick 
conservatory of music, whose pro- 
fessors under his regime included the 
best men of the time—men like the 
elder Damrosch for violin and Samuel 
P. Warren for the organ. 

During these years, his passion for 
out of doors led to his becoming one 
of the earlier pioneers in opening the 
Adirondacks which he knew from end 
to end wherever a canoe could pene- 
trate. 

Under his initiative and stimulus, 
the New Brunswick Seminary library 
advanced in seven years from 10,000 
to 30,000v., and from average quality 
to preéminence, and the minds of its 
constituency were prepared for a still 
larger and more rapid development 
when he was called to the chair of his- 
tory at the Hartford theological semi- 
nary, attention having apparently been 
attracted to him by a published article 
on “The importance of cherishing an 
historic spirit,” published in the Cen- 
tennial year. 

The noteworthy thing about the 
New Brunswick library as developed 
under Hartranft’s inspiration was not 
so much its growth in numbers as the 
character of that growth which was 
caused by Dr Hartranft’s passion for 
source work and his devotion to his- 
torical research. In material for re- 
search work in historical theology, it 
was then unique and is still distinctive 
altho MHartranft’s departure left it 
more or less of a torso. 

In 1888, the then librarian, John C. 
Van Dyke, himself one of the distinc- 
tive personalities in library work and 
an expert art critic, wrote a little 
monograph on the New Brunswick 
(Sage) library. The description of the 
contents of this library is detailed and 
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shows plainly Dr Hartranft’s char- 
acter as a chooser of books. 

Hartranft went to Hartford in Janu- 
ary, 1878, and his influence on its li- 
brary obviously went before him. It 
dates apparently from the acceptance 
of his call and the inquiries and agree- 
ments then made, for modern methods 
were at once introduced and the li- 
brary began to grow rapidly. When 
he went there, the library numbered 
7029v., having increased 73v. during 
the previous year. It was only one- 
fourth the size of the New Brunswick 
library and was probably inferior in 
numbers and quality even to his own 
private library. In the six years of his 
librarianship, it increased six fold and 
had passed New Brunswick in num- 
bers (42,000 to 38,200). 

Dr Hartranft went to Hartford as 
professor of history but became at 
once, also, librarian in fact and received 
his appointment as librarian at the 
first following meeting of the semi- 
nary trustees a few months later. He 
held the position for six years, and un- 
til the size of the library justified an 
exclusive librarian. He administered 
it meanwhile with the aid of responsi- 
ble executive associates, never giving 
much attention to detail, except in the 
selection of books, on which he ex- 
pended prodigious pains, His influence, 
however, followed on as it had pre- 
ceeded his incumbancy as librarian 
and dominated all Hartford’s library 
policies until the end of his active 
presidency in 1903. He dominated, 
however, not by imposing his will or 
policies but by sheer force of person- 
ality, which commended his ideals as 
reasonable and attainable, and by his 
tact in leaving plenty of initiative to 
those who planted and watered his 
seed thots. 

The introduction of modernized li- 
brary methods at Hartford was the 
direct result of the A. L. A. meeting 
of 1876. Whether these were all intro- 
duced by Dr Hartranft or not, it was 
not many months after he took hold 
before the library had adopted an ac- 
cessions catalog, standardized cards, 
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the principle of relative location, and 
the rest of the modern methods then 
recognized, and the library had begun 
to grow rapidly. 

During the six years of Hartranft’s 
responsible librarianship, the number 
of annual accessions increased from 73 
to an average of 6000. At the end of 
his active presidency of the seminary, 
the total volumes had increased twelve 
fold. As honorary president and re- 
search professor, he lived to see his 
library pass the 100,000 mark, double 
New Brunswick in size and become 
twenty-ninth among American educa- 
tional libraries. 

The character of the accessions at 
Hartford, as at New Brunswick, was 
dominated by Dr Hartranft’s insistant 
demand for the sources, and by his 
conception of Theology as Queen of all 
the Sciences. This led to a very wide 
inclusion of secular material and pro- 
duced an extraordinary if somewhat 
unbalanced collection of general source 
material and aids for research. Van 
Dyke’s description of the character of 
the New Brunswick library material 
holds for Hartford almost as well as 
for New Brunswick. 

Dr Hartranft’s ideas not only domi- 
nated selection but he himself did most 
of the actual selecting. His own learn- 
ing was prodigious and his biblio- 
grapical needs were as insatiate as his 
bibliographical knowledge was exten- 
sive and his standards of verification 
exacting. His devotion to “the 
sources” was second only to his devo- 
tion to the Great Source of all things. 
“Go to the sources” was his recognized 
slogan. The example which he set 
corresponded and was inspiring where 
it was not overwhelming. He scorned 
to use textbooks and secondary sources 
where primary sources could be had. 
In the teaching of Old Testament or 
New Testament history, for example, 
he would have nothing to do even with 
Bible translations, but marched up and 
down between the rows of his students 
with open Hebrew or Greek Testa- 
ment in hand, reading and expounding 
and on occasion fulminating with mag- 
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nificent denunciation against reliance 


on secondary sources. This scorn for | 


second-hand authorities, however, did 
not extend to the use of the secondary 
literature as aids and guides to research. 
On the contrary, the libraries at New 
Brunswick and Hartford were as dis- 
tinguished in their reference literature, 
for the time, as for their source litera- 
ture and they contained many biblio- 
graphical and lexical aids then rare or 
unique even in the largest libraries. 

Unlike most specialist research 
workers, however, he did not let zeal 
for the sources and for specialized 
studies narrow his field of intellectual 
interest nor atrophy his powers in 
other lines. His intellectual interest 
was as wide as it was intensive. He 
was essentially an encyclopedist. As, 
when he was an orchestra leader - he 
learned to understand every instru- 
ment, so as a theologian he ran the 
whole gamut of theological studies— 
and he in effect defined theology as the 
science of all things on earth or in 
heaven. Whenever there was an 
emergency gap in the teaching force, 
he was called in to hold down the posi- 
tion until somebody else could be 
found. At one time or another,.he 
taught not only history, but each of 
the other three major branches of 
theological science as then divided 
and a fourth which he himself intro- 
duced—experiential theology, or . the 
applied psychology of religious experi- 
ence. 

He held that systematic encyclopae- 
dia should be a part of every curricu- 
lum and he himself gave a course, 
which to be sure rarely got beyond the 
first main divisions except in barest 
outline and which left his students a 
bit overwhelmed at the view of an un- 
attainable universe of learning but 
which, after all, gave new views and a 
broad perspective even to the slowest 
minds and an intellectual stimulus 
therefor such as few teachers supply. 

Both source work and encyclopaedia 
made their mark on book selection, and 
explain the contents of New Brunswick 
and Hartford libraries today. 
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The selection itself, under the cir- 
cumstance of abundant funds and rapid 
increase was a bit wholesale and illus- 
trates the dangers of library progress 
by cataclysms rather than by uniform 
evolution. If a big sale was on, he 
would get unlimited authority as. to 
funds, mark the catalog with few or 
many asterisks according to desirabil- 
ity, and leave to the discretion of tne 
agents the price to be paid, the agent 
being guided by his own knowledge of 
book values and the number of Dr 
Hartranft’s asterisks. Thanks to hav- 
ing good agents, the method worked 
admirably as to values but tended to 
produce unbalanced groups of first rate 
material rather than a balanced collec- 
tion of the best first aids. 

Another wholesale method. which he 
practised was to buy from the stock of 
well known publishers of high-class 
theological books all those whose titles 
suggested usefulness. He was fond of 
telling on himself, as illustrating the 
danger of purchase by title, the tale of 
how he ordered in this way from a 
very first rate publisher, a “History of 
Joseph,” only to find on its arrival that 
it was printed on cloth and composed 
in words of one syllable for very young 
children! 

The influence of Hartranft’s pur- ~ 
chases on the spirit of American book 
selection was perhaps his chief contrib- 
ution to our library economy, but he 
made at least two other distinctive 
technical contributions; one, a group 
relating to the qualifications, duties, ti- 
tle and standing of the librarian, the 
other to the promotion of research 
work by providing seminar rooms ‘in 
the library building. 

When. he gave up the librarianship 
himself in 1884, he arranged that his 
successor should have faculty stand- 
ing, give a course in bibliography, be 
charged with the duty of research in 
his field like other professors and given 
the same opportunity for its prosecu- 
tion. A little later, when a graded fac- 
ulty status was introduced, he arranged 
the same terms for the librarian as for 
other professors—two years with the 
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rank of instructor, five years as asso- 
ciate professor and then full professor. 
When he became president in 1888, he 
developed still farther his idea that the 
librarian was the natural promotor of 
general research interests and planned 
for him a professorship of “Heuristics” 
or the general method of research. 

In 1888, Hartranft became president 
of the seminary and the next year Mr 
Newton Case presented the Case mem- 
orial library. This gave the opportun- 
ity to introduce a liberal number of 
seminar rooms for teaching the method 
of research. While not the first to do 
this, the Case library was one of the 
first and perhaps the most liberal at 
that date in its conception of the num- 
ber and importance of such rooms in li- 
brary practise—abundant seminar fa- 
cilities being undoubtedly one of the 
chief factors in the remarkable devel- 
opment of research, work in this coun- 
try of late years. It is probably not a 
coincidence that great college presi- 
dents who have been librarians—Gil- 
man, Burton, Hartranft, have gener- 
ally given a marked impulse to re- 
search work, but rather a natural 
result of professional library experi- 
ence. 

President Hartranft’s most distinc- 
tive work was not, however, in learn- 
ing or research or library development, 
or even music. His chief impulse in 
these lines had already been given. 
His main contribution as president 
was the introduction of the study of 
sociology, experiential theology and 
the kindred practical activities—the 
human aspects of theological training. 
His taking this line was a surprise to 
those to whom learning suggests 
pedantry or at least dryness. As a 
matter of fact, in spite of his devotion 
to sources, specialized study and 
encyclopedia and of his own colossal 
erudition, Hartranft was the least 
pedantic of men. His intellectual hu- 
mility and detachment were as great 
as his erudition. If his strong human 
sympathies and humanizing tastes in 
literature and music had riot saved him 
from intellectual dryness, his sensitive- 
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ness to humorous suggestion would 
have done so. Nothing so roused his 
humorous intolerance as pedantry or 
what he called the “Imponirung busi- 
ness.” It never occurred to Hartranft 
that there was the least incongruity 
between learning and service—or that 
he himself was a prodigy at anythifg. 

When Hartranft gave up the presi- 
dency in 1903, and became honorary 
president and research professor, he by 
no means gave up active work or even, 
in a way, his library interest and li- 
brary career. During his presidency, 
he had narrowed his field of research 
to a single topic, one man in Reforma- 
tion history, Casper Schwenckfeld. 
The topic was specially sympathetic 
to him in the fact that Schwenckfeld’s 
contribution to the Reformation was 
on social and economic lines—Har- 
tranft’s dominating motive in theo- 
logical education at this time. He 
naturally narrowed his direct library 
interest, as he did his research work, 
to this field but he threw into the col- 
lection-of printed and written material 
on Schwenckfeld all the wealth of the 
bibliographical experience which he 
had acquired and the result was a 
special library of material on Schwenck- 
feld probably more complete than 
any American library on a specialized 
foreign person, possibly “more com- 
plete than any independent collection 
on any single American. At least this 
library, gathered and used at Wolfen- 
buttel and now at Pennsburg, Pa., was 
a model for American special librar- 
ians, of the-exhaustive special library 
for a highly specialized topic of re- 
search. His object was to produce a 
Corpus of the works of Schwenckfeld 
for the small but spirited body of his 
followers in this country who were not 
staggered by a research enterprise of 
such proportion and were loyal to back 
it in every way. At his death, five of 
the 16 projected volumes of this work 
had been published or were ready for 
publication and he had trained a-suc- 
cessor and staff to carry on the work. 
As a monument of critical research 
this edition ranks with the very best 
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European work and as a contribution 
to American research is easily first in 
its field. 

The published volumes show the 
vast range of Hartranft bibliographical 
erudition and aspiration. The edition 
of a man’s works, with critical texts, is 
itself a research in the book science 
field and Hartranft has as usual pressed 
the bibliographical note to its ultimate. 
It is a model, therefore, of the ex- 
tremest application of bibliographical 
science to the gathering of printed 
books and transcripts in a special li- 
brary and to the tracing of the history 
of editions, with the minutest biblio- 
graphical description, facsimiles etc., 
pushed to the unusual extent of the 
minutest linguistic analysis. 

The bibliographical essays prefixed 
to the various writings already run 
into hundreds and are monuments of 
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exhaustive bibliographical method. A 
library school student of bibliography 
could hardly make a better use of his 
time than to turn to the last document 
of volume one of the Corpus Schwenck- 
feldianorum, and the last document of 
volume five and study their biblio- 
graphical introductions, the former by 
Dr Hartranft, the latter by his succes- 
sor, Dr Elmer E. S. Johnson. Allto- 
gether President Hartranft as a figure 
in American library development is one 
to be kept in memory as inspiration 
and example of what a man may be, 
become, and do as a librarian—par- 
ticularly as a special librarian. He was 
a specialist of the specialists—the ex- 
tremest type of special librarian, four 
times applying every resource of his 
unusual abilities to the collecting of a 
special library and applying it to a re- 
‘search task. 





The Libraries in 


the Soviet Union 


Madam L. Haffkin Hamburger, director, Institute for library science, All-Union Lenin 
memorial library, Moscow, Russia 


There is a great difference between 
the Russian libraries of 10 years ago 
and the present libraries in the Soviet 
Union. Under the old regime, we had 
a few thousand libraries in the cities 
and in the country, but the exact num- 
ber of them cannot be given as at that 
time, we had no official library statis- 
tics. Some of the great Russian li- 
braries were world famed for their col- 
lections of manuscripts and rare books, 
but the Imperial government looked 
with no favor on public libraries. 

My scheme for the first Russian li- 
brary courses, unanimously approved 
by a conference for professional edu- 
cation, could not be realized for fully 
nine years. 

These courses offered the only op- 
portunity for library training in Rus- 
sia until 1917 and for the first time in- 
troduced into our country American li- 
brary methods, which were progressively 
developed, altho they have been widely 
spread and adapted to our own condi- 
tions only in the last few years. 


The development of the present was 
a gradual growth, by no means sudden. 
As the result of the World war and 
civil strife, famine and epidemic, our 
country experienced several years of 
intense economic stress. We lacked 
fuel, light, food, clothes, shoes, means 
of transportation—everything. For 
three years in our rough climate, the 
stone library buildings remained un- 
heated. Many librarians contracted 
lung trouble and other diseases. For 
lack of pasteboard, the books were left 
unbound, and the card catalogs were 
written on waste paper. The ink was 
so poor that it soon faded. 

These years brought only the begin- 
ning, the first period of organization. 
Several libraries were transferred from 
one city to another, some older libraries 
were consolidated and many new li- 
braries came into being. As the politi- 
cal center of gravity shifted to Mos- 
cow, the former library of the Rou- 
mianzov museum grew in importance 
and was renamed the All-Union Lenin 
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memorial library, destined to be a cul- 
tural monument of the new epoch. This 
library now possesses over 3,000,000 v. 
A plan is in consideration to erect a 
new up-to-date building by the side of 
the present beautiful palace, which is ill 
adapted to library service. 

The former Imperial library has by 
no means lost its importance, for Len- 
ingrad has continued to be a great in- 
tellectual center. This library is now 
- called the State public library. With 
its three branches, consisting of for- 
merly independent libraries, it now 
possesses over 4,000,000 v. A decidedly 
new feature in this library is a special 
branch, in a separate building, designed 
particularly for young students, who 
will find here the special aids and spe- 
cial guidance they need and would fail 
to get elsewhere. 

Both these great reference libraries 
have issued valuable publications. The 
All-Union library is now putting forth 
in a fine art edition its illustrated Index 
Palaeotyporum, which will be avail- 
able for exchange. 

Almost all our former important 
scientific libraries have grown very 
rapidly in the last few years. Thus the 
library of the Academy of science in 
Leningrad, which is about 200 years 
old, possesses now nearly 3,000,000 v. 
and has removed to its new building. 
This building was ready just before the 
war, but was occupied by a military 
hospital. Other libraries, for example, 
the library of the Historical museum 
and the library of the Polytechnic mu- 
seum at Moscow, have each over lI,- 
000,000 v., the first specializing in his- 
tory, the second in science and tech- 
nology. 

Several new libraries, founded since 
the revolution, have also attained con- 
siderable proportions. Thus the Na- 
national library of the Uraine, in Kiev, 
founded in 1918, has already about 
1,500,000 v. The library of the Com- 
munist academy at Moscow, founded 
in the same year, has over 600,000 v. 
This library, whose director is Mrs H. 
Derman, formerly of the Library of 
Congress, is well organized, on the 
American pattern with the L. C. classi- 


fication, open access and a good dic- 
tionary catalog. 

All the university libraries are now 
accessible to everyone even for the 
home use of books, and their reading 
rooms are open daily till 10 p. m. 

More than 20 libraries in the Soviet 
Union receive books by what corre- 
sponds to copyright deposit. The 
State public library at Leningrad and 
the All-Union Lenin memorial library 
at Moscow each receive two copies of 
every publication. These libraries and 
the others thruout the Union that are 
entitled to receive deposit copies, get 
them thru the State Central book pal- 
ace at Moscow, which gets them from 
the publishers. 

During the troubled years, the book 
production decreased greatly, reachin 
its lowest level—something over 3000 
titles—in 1920; but since that year, it 
has gradually increased to nearly 22,000 
units in 1925. All the new publications 
are registered in the weekly Kniznaia 
Letopis (Book Record). The Central 
book palace receives five additional 
copies of the whole book output espe- 
cially for international exchange for the 
benefit of the leading libraries. 

In addition to the Central book pal- 
ace, international exchange between 
institution and institution is effected 
thru the intermediary of the U.S. S. R. 
Society for cultural relations with for- 
eign countries (Moscow), which pays 
the costs of transportation to and from 
the Soviet Union, a method adopted 
from the practice of the Smithsonian 
institution. Over 700 foreign institu- 
tions benefit by this service. 

Other means of additions to the li- 
braries have been: 1) thru purchase, 
2) thru donations by private persons 
lacking space for their own books, 3) 
thru distribution from the national col- 
lection (fonds national). As in France, 
this collection was made up of books 
confiscated from the émigrés. 

The second period of organization 
began with the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions. The efficiency of the 
libraries was greatly enhanced by the 
amelioration of methods, and the at- 
tendance increased every year. The 
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present reader in the scientific libraries 
is perhaps less qualified, but more 
eager to learn and more in need of the 
librarian’s aid, than under the old re- 
gime. These libraries have therefore 
developed their bibliographical and 
reference work and hold book exhibits 
on different topics of timely interest. 
In this period, a general recording of 
library statistics was begun. The first 
library survey was made by the newly 
created Central board of statistics in 
1920 and has been repeated every year. 
A recent report gives the total number 
of libraries in the Soviet Union in Jan- 
uary, 1924, as 13,000 (including 8600 
rural libraries) with the total of 62,- 
000,000 v., and staffs totalling 17,000 
(women somewhat more than men). 
In addition, there were over 11,000 
“reading huts,” i.e. small educational 
institutions for adults in the country, 
most of: them supplied with radio-re- 
ceivers and movies and organized club- 
work. They have their own periodicals 
and are deposit stations for traveling 
libraries. As far as one can judge, the 
number of libraries seems to have at 
least doubled; their activities have 
many times increased, and the size of 
some libraries has grown enormously. 
The-Soviet government lays especial 
stresS*on education and is very favor- 
able to libraries. Improved education 
facilities, the adoption of the Dalton 
plan and of the local dialects in the 
schools, unprecedented development of 


‘vocational education, which has a gain 


of 70 per cent, night schools for the 
illiterate, study clubs for the adults, 
workers’ colleges and many other edu- 
cational institutions for the adults, to- 
gether with the increased leisure due 
to the eight-hour labor day, attract to 
the public libraries a large number of 
new readers. And the public library 
in the Soviet Union is considered an 
invaluable medium for the spread of 
new ideas of citizenship, social life, 
hygiene, sport, science, agriculture, 
etc 


The new reader is quite different 
from the old. Therefore, reading and 
readers are the object of study by the 


librarian and the psychologist. As 
there are so many beginners in read- 
ing, new methods of work with them 
had to be developed. Story-telling for 
adults, for instance, proved in our li- 
braries a great success for people who 
have not yet attained facility in read- 
ing. Our readers like the dramatiza- 
tion of interesting newspaper items, 
the round-table book-review talks, the 
library’s own hand made “wall news- 
paper,” in which readers collaborate 
with the librarian, bringing facts and 
criticisms about the activities of their 
library, exchanging opinions on books 
and establishing closer contact between 
the library and the reader. Library 
processions, library carnivals, library 
games, based on the contents of books, 
are much in favor. 

Sometimes the library arranges a 
“literary law suit,” where the heroes 


-of Some very well known book appear 


as accused and witnesses, and the pro 
and con of the author’s idea are dis- 
cussed by the respective advocates. 
This is a good introduction to the bet- 
ter understanding of books. Various 
publicity methods are displayed on an- 
niversaries commemorating the revo- 
lution?and other national jubilee days, 
and much publicity work for books 
and libraries is made on special “book 
days.” Last year the Red Army li- 
braries at Moscow arranged on such 
a “book day” an interesting procession 
with a number of trucks displaying 
man-size wooden covers of books rec- 
ommended for general and civic 
education and for military science ; ban- 
ners with a single letter on each were 
carried by soldiers, and during the 
maneuvers each company formed by 
means of these banners some appro- 
priate slogan. eat 

There are several plays bespeaking 
an interest in libraries. One of them, 
intended for adults and recently pub- 
lished in Baku (on the Caspian sea) 
shows in a very interesting and in- 
genious way the meaning of traveling 
libraries and of different library pro- 
cesses, such as reference work, the 
readers, application cards, etc. 
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The beginner is usually a careless 
reader, and special efforts are made to 
give him social education in the care 
of books. Books spoiled by the reader, 
for instance, are put in a coffin, carried 
thru the streets to some public place 
where they are buried with speeches 
appropriate to the occasion. Or an 
imaginary law-suit is brought against 
“library criminals,” who spoil and de- 
tain the books, and different types of 
negligent readers are introduced and 
judged before the audience. 

Most of the public libraries are or- 
ganized by boards of education, but 
many also by the trade-unions, and a 
very lively work is done in the Red 
Army, where there are some 1500 per- 
manent and 5500 traveling libraries. 
The library systems are much like 
those in America and consist of a cen- 
tral library, branches (both with chil- 
dren rooms) and traveling libraries; 
but we have as yet no book-tricks, and 
the traveling librarian “goes to the fac- 
tory with a so-called ‘hump of books.’ 
on his back.” Circulation will be found 
everywhere, but open access is not 
general. 

The Soviet government thas organ- 
ized research institutes in almost every 
specialty with the purpose of building 
it up on a scientific basis. Just to this 
end, the first library courses were re- 
organized into an Institute for library 
science, which forms now a depart- 
ment of the All-Union library. The 
Institute for library science, which I 
represent, does research and theoret- 
ical work in library science and gives 
library training thru a regular two year 
school and single courses in cataloging, 
classification and library statistics. The 
average yearly enrollment is about 300 
students. The institute has a large li- 
‘brary museum and a considerable col- 
lection of library literature in different 
languages, intended for the compara- 
tive study of libraries ali over the 
world. For its files, the institute is 
much indebted to foreign countries and 
in the first place to American libraries 
and librarians. Quite recently the in- 
stitute received a most valuable gift 
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from the Library of Congress, consist- 
ing of a complete set of its. publica- 


-tions as well as a sample dictionary 


catalog of several thousand printed 
cards. This is of especial importance, 
as the institute has been working for 
several years for the improvement in 
our library cataloging. It has elab- 
orated a cataloging code for Russian 
books, chiefly based on the A. L. A. 
rules, and this code has been applied 
to the codperative cataloging on type- 
written cards done during the last year 
by four Moscow libraries that receive 
“deposit copies.” In one year, 140,000 
cards were written in this way. 

This code of the institute will govern 
the codperative cataloging on printed 
cards that is expected to begin next 
year at one of our central institutions. 
Printed cards are already available, I 
should remind you, but these are only 
for the popular literature recommended 
for small libraries and this cataloging 
follows the condensed rules and bears 
annotations for the readers forming a 
kind of select catalog. 

A Russian translation of Mr Bish- 
op’s Handbook, done by the institute, 
will be’a valuable tool for our .cata- 
logers. 

The methods fostered by the insti- 
tute are carried by our pupils to all 
parts of the country, and I have seen 
recently in Tashkent, Central Asia, 
near the border of the Great Desert, 
one of the alumni teaching cataloging 
in a masterly way with American tools. 

There is another library school at 
Leningrad and two more are planned 
in the Ukraine. Some facilities for li- 
brary training are also offered by the 
local library association connected with 
every central library. An extensive 
library literature, two library journals, 
Krasnyi Bibliotekar and Bibliotechnoie 
Obozrenie, and quite a number of library 
conferences in the last two years show 
that our library life is getting more 
and more intense. Besides the general 
conference of 1924 with an attendance 
of 800 librarians, we have had many 
special conferences—on scientific li- 
braries, on children’s libraries, on rural 
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libraries and even on traveling railroad 
cars, which form a prominent Datos of 
every railroad in the Soviet Union. 
Of course, there are still many weak 
points in our library work—meagre 
budgets, inadequate buildings and 
equipment, poor library supplies, etc., 
but since the most difficult is over, we 
expect gradually to improve the minor 
details. 

I have endeavored to convey some 
general idea of our present library 
movement, closely connected with the 
steady continuous advance of public 
education in the Soviet Union. Few 
foreigners have any conception of the 
tremendous strides that have been, and 
are being made, in solving the prob- 
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lem of illiteracy among the formerly 
ignorant and oppressed population. In 
the decade between 1917 and 1927, the 
whole peasant population of the cen- 
tral provinces will have been taught 
to read, but remote provinces with 
their many peoples and tribes present 
special problems which will be solved 
in due time. On the rock of universal 
public education, where the libraries 
take a prominent part, we are building 
foursquare for the future. With that 
vision, with that hope, we expect that 
our great country will some day take 
its place among the most progressive 
and most enlightened countries of the 
world. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Not Disillusioned 
. November 15, 1926. 
Editor LrprariEs: 

The letter of “Disillusioned” in your 
issue of November, 1926, seems sur- 
prisingly youthful in its despair for one 
of her claimed education and expe- 
rience. 

While probably she would not class 
me with the “younger workers,” I at 
least started my library career in that 
group and have worked not only under 
the finest people in the profession but 
also have encountered, on occasion, a 
few at the other end of the scale. Cir- 
cumstances have given me, in 10 years 
of experience, rather good opportuni- 
ties for observing the library world. I 
have seen some examples of stupidity 
and mismanagement but many more 
of the opportunities open for those who 
are big enough to take them and not 
mind the attendant difficulties. A great 
deal more humor, common sense and 
liberality is needed in the library pro- 
fession as a whole. On the other hand, 
some of us owe the most productive 
experiences of our lives to our “pro- 
fessional superiors.” These experiences 
would not have been ours had we also 
“voluntarily resigned from the profes- 


sion,” neither would it have been pos- 
sible for us to make, however slight, 
our contribution toward the real de- 
velopment of the profession. 
Yours truly, 
Marian C. MANLEY 
Newark, N. J. 





Codperative Cataloging 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

Replying to an inquiry as to the fur- 
nishing of printed catalog cards for 
current publications, this was a mat- 
ter under keen discussion among libra- 
rians from my earliest contacts with 
library work in 1877 up to 1893. Some- 
what earlier than this latter date, I 
conceived the idea that publishers 
would willingly send Library Bureau 
copies of all new books in return for 
Library Bureau cataloging the books, 
printing the cards and distributing 
them to the libraries on a subscription 
basis. That the advertising was suffi- 
cient inducement for the publishers to 
send advance copies and that Library 
Bureau could, thru its contacts and its 
corps of salesmen, solicit subscrip- 
tions to the published cards, seemed 
probable. 
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This was the basis on which the 
work was started in 1893, I think. 
Subscribers were asked to buy all the 
cards issued at so much per hundred, 
the price of which I have forgotten. 
Cards, for books purchased by the 
library, were filed in the card catalog, 
others were filed separately, for refer- 
ence, as a finding list. 

I do not remember the number of 
subscribers that were secured but re- 
. call that the first years’ experience 
paid the salary of the indexer and 
other expenses of this department and 
showed a very small margin of profit 
without considering the cost of sell- 
ing. In other words, codperative cata- 
loging was made self-supporting. 

Miss Nina E. Browne was employed 
as librarian and cataloger, but her sal- 
ary, I fear, was not as large as her 
training, experience and service justi- 
fied. 

The work was carried on-on this 
basis by Library Bureau until the 
Library of Congress made proposals 
to the A. L. A. offering to assume the 
work, when Library Bureau relin- 
quished it to that agency of govern- 
ment. Library Bureau had proved 
that codperative cataloging of books 
for libraries could be a self-supporting 
activity by its own experience. This 
was due very largely to its sales or- 
ganization, an example of altruistic 
purposes made effective thru commer- 
cial methods. 

Looking back, now that Miss Browne 
has moved my memory of it, I think 
it an important development of its 
time, tho I had quite forgotten about 
it. I do not remember that the idea 
that librarianship had become a pro- 
fession had struck so deep then that a 
horror of being identified with a com- 
mercial effort existed. The L. B. in 
that day used to be a port of entry for 
many struggling barks laden with ideas 
of library service, most of which would 
have died from arrested growth if L. B. 
had not given a helping hand. 

Very truly yours, 


H. E. Davinson 
New York City 
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The Printed Card and Its Makers 


Editor, LrprarigEs: 

Will you permit me to make a state- 
ment of fact thru your columns for the 
information of your younger readers in 
reference to the leaflet “The printed 
card and its makers” which was dis- 
tributed by the Catalog section at 
Atlantic City? 

It was there stated, speaking of 
the Library of Congress, “No event in 
American library history has 
more significance than the beginning 
and continuing progress of this unique 
plan of codperation in the most la- 
borious and exacting part of the inter- 
nal work of our libraries.” All honor 
to the Library of Congress for contin- 
uing for a quarter of a century, but not 
for beginning printed card distribution. 

In 1893 at the-A. L. A. meeting in 
Chicago, the Library Bureau (itself a 
creation of the A. L. A.), announced 
that in October of that year it would 
begin printing cards for new _ books. 
One of the difficulties foreseen was 
getting the books early enough that the 
cataloging might be done, the cards 
printed and distributed by the time the 
libraries would receive the books. The 
difficulty was a real one, for the pub- 
lishers, tho good promisers, were not 
always prompt in sending the new 
publications, and sometimes perhaps 
imagining that the Library Bureau 
was getting a “rake-off” in some way. 

After carrying the work for three 
years, the Library Bureau proposed to 
the Publishing Board of the A. L. A. 
(In those days the Publishing Board 
was the working member) that it 
should undertake the task since the 
response of the publishers might be 
more satisfactory. The transfer was 
made in October, 1896, and the work 
continued with more or less satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

When Mr Putnam became the Li- 
brarian of Congress, it was clear to 
everyone that he might solve the prob- 
lem at Washington, but even if “his 
far-seeing vision” did “sense from the 
outset the possibilities of the printed 
cards for books in the service of all 
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libraries,” he repeatedly refused to 
undertake the work. The Board, there- 
fore, in spite of discouragement, kept 
on supported by a group of faithful 
subscribers, tho it would have been 
fully justified had it discontinted the 
service long before. It hoped that Mr 
Putnam would finally find a way to 
take over a “going concern,” and he 
did in 1901. . 

The work of the Publishing Board 
was not confined to this one feature 
of catalog cards. It printed cards for 
Warner’s Library of the Worlds Best 
Literature, for . the Massachusetts 
State Documents, the cataloging being 
done by the Massachusetts library club, 
and a long continuing series of cards 
for a selected list of scientific serials 
not analysed by the Library of Con- 
gress. This was a cooperative enter- 
prise of five libraries, the Boston pub- 
lic, Columbia, Harvard, John Crerar, 
and the New York public, but other 
libraries had the privilege of subscrib- 
ing for the cards of as many or as few 
serials as it chose. 

In the Library exhibit at the Sesqui 
there were no samples of the cards is- 
sued by the A. L. A., nor was any 
mention made of them at the anni- 
versary sessions. The A. L. A. seems 
to be unaware of its own achievements. 

Very truly, 
N1na iE. BRowNE 
x * k Ok OF 


Editor, LrpraRIEs: 

My attention has been called to a 
series of resolutions entitled, The 
Printed Card and Its Makers, adopted 
by an informal meeting of head cata- 
logers at Atlantic City." They remind 
me very forcibly of the words of Exo- 
dus 1:8: “Now there arose up a new 


king over Egypt, which knew not Jo-. 


seph.” In this case, however, it is a 


generation of the Children of Israel 
which is ignorant of the works of their 
predecessors. 

If taken literally the words of the 
first resolution would indicate a truly 
remarkable case of pre-natal sensitive- 
ness since the original proposition for 
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the supply of printed catalog cards to 
libraries was made by Mr C. C. Jewett 
in 1853, eight years before Dr Putnam 
was born. Even if understood to refer 
to the inauguration of the present suc- 
cessful plan, they are inaccurate for 
this had been in operation for seven 
years before the Library of Congress 
took over the work from the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board. An editorial in the 
Library Journal for December, 1893, 
mentions an _ unsuccessful attempt 
made in New York some time before, 
but in 1893 the Library Bureau began 
this service to libraries, in 1896 it was 
taken over by the A. L. A., in 1897 a 
cooperative analysis of series was be- 
gun, and in 1900 the work was taken . 
over by the Library of Congress as a 
going concern. It is evident, therefore, 
that to Mr Jewett belongs the honor of 
the conception of the plan and to the 
Library Bureau, the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board, and especially to Miss Nina 
E. Browne, editor and manager from 
1893 to 1900, the credit for the inaug- 
uration of the undertaking. So much 
credit is due to Dr Putnam and his 
staff for the remarkable development 
of the plan and for the excellence of 
the work, and so much gratitude is 
owed them by American libraries that 
it is a great pity that the expression 
of these sentiments should have been 
so inaccurate. 

It might be understood, also, that the 
Library of Congress was the pioneer in 
the use of printed catalog cards and 
their supply to other libraries. This 
would be an incorrect deduction, how- 
ever, for in 1897, before the Library 
of Congress had begun its printing, at 
least four American libraries, Boston 
Public, New York Public, Harvard 
College, and The John Crerar, were 
printing their cards and the last two 
were offering them to other libraries. 
The Boston Public could not do this 
because they did not use cards of the 
standard size. The New York Public 
could not for several reasons, one of 
which was the fact that for several 
years after the consolidation, the staff 
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was at work on the great mass of un- 
cataloged material collected by the 
Astor library and their titles were of 
little value to the average library. I 
do not know how wide use has been 
made of the cards offered by Harvard 
but The John Crerar library has found 
a steady demand for its output and has 
distributed in exchange or for sale, 
some four million cards. 
C. W. ANDREWS 
- Librarian 
The John Crerar library, Chicago. 





1The author of this article read a paper at the 
International library conference in London in 1897 
on Printed card ww - in America, explaining the 
preparation and the advantages of the same, This 
pares was discussed by Dr Herbert Putnam, then 
ibrarian of Boston Public library, who told of the 
—— of using a linotype machine in printing 
the cards. 





Scrap Book Making 
To the Editor: 

Authorship and the production of 
books has taken such hold on the 
school mind that many ruses are re- 
sorted to make another book. The 
scrappy contents of these productions 
is accounted for in the fact that they 
are cullings from newspapers and bits 
from here and there, and represent no 
effort of study or creation. With the 
license of the present colloquial Eng- 
lish as the accepted standard for that 
language in our schools, the lack of 
both literary and language values, sug- 
gests a reason for the unhappy state 
of our educational standards. This all 
under cover of Supplementary Readers 
for the younger children. A publica- 
tion censorship is the next ge4 

.R.M. 





Every Town in Massachusetts 
Editor, Libraries: 

An item of interest to the library 
world is that in which it is stated that 
a public library has been established in 
Newberry, Massachusetts. For years, 
library speakers have been informing 
their audiences that every town in 
Massachusetts except one had a public 
library. Today the state is biblio- 
thecally 100 per cent perfect, since 
Newberry was the town without a li- 
brary. 


Notice of Meetings 
In view of the fact of the omission 
of the Mid-winter meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the A. L. A., it is thot best to 
postpone the normal school section 
meetings which are ordinarily held. 
.EvaA McManawn, Secretary 


The question has been raised as to 
the propriety or necessity of holding 
the usual meetings of the college, uni- 
versity and reference groups at Chi- 
cago in Mid-winter, in view of the 
short time elapsing since the unusually 
successful meetings at the American 
library association. 

It has been decided to omit the meet- 
ing this year. 

For the University group: 

John B. Kaiser, secretary 
University library 
Iowa City, lowa 

For the College group: 

Betty M. Pritchett, chairmap 
Coe College library 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





No Connection with Delphian Society 
and American College Society 

From several sources I am informed 
that a representative of the American 
College, Inc., has been using the name 
of the Cleveland public library freely 
as having codperated with her in form- 
ing Delphian classes while in Cleve- 
land two or three years ago. 

These statements are without any 
authority or justification and the Cleve- 
land public library takes no responsi- 
bility whatever in connection with 
either the American college or the Del- 
phian society. 

L. A. EASTMAN 
Librarian 
Cleveland public library. 





_ Free Distribution 

Libraries interested in Public Safety 
problems may secure free copies of the 
Public Safety sessions of the 1925 
Transactions of the National Safety 
council, 14th annual congress. Write 
for copies to Librarian, National Safety 
Council, 108 East Ohio St., Chicago. 
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There Were Giants in Those Days 


HE ARTICLE on Dr Hartranft on 
another page, by Dr Richardson, is 
almost a breath-taking exposition of 
one man’s ability to make a marvelous 
record of accomplishment by doing 
well and honestly whatsoever his 
hand found to do. That Dr Hartranft 
was specially endowed with ability of 
various kinds is beyond question but 
the impression that a reading of Dr 
Richardson’s story leaves is the pro- 
digious zest—the thoroness and wide 
sweep of comprehension of essentials 
that he possessed. He believed in his 
work itself and did it seemingly for 
the work’s sake and not to make a 
record, tho, of course, as the story re- 
veals, he did that, too, preéminently. 
Where is his counterpart in library 
circles today? There are a few whose 
records are not without honor—Dr 
Richardson, ‘himself, John Cotton 
Dana, Cornelia Marvin, Herbert Put- 
nam and, of course, in the offing is al- 


ways Melvil Dewey, and in more 
limited fields, a few others are coming 
on. But, except for the Survey makers, 
none has so extensive a record! 

The outlook of such a man as Dr 
Hartranft simply is not understood 
by many who have the power and 
place to do the things he did. A man 
advanced near to, if not into, the sixth 
decade was heard at the Ambassador 
to refer flippantly to “the dozens of 
things he started” in speaking of an- 
other, but yet the speaker had no rec- 
ord to show of things he himself had 
advanced. 

“And there were giants in those 
days” may mean that the general level 
was low and so a few stood tall, ‘or— 
better so—now, the general level is 
high and so the few do not stand out 
preéminent. 

However it may be, the story of Dr 
Hartranft is inspiring and shows what 
is possible for a librarian to achieve. 
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Action Was Taken 


T WOULD be interesting to know 
just how the Board of Education for 
Librarianship arrived at the conclusion 
expressed on page 14 of its second an- 
nual report which states: 

In 1900 the Committee on library train- 
ing . . . . recommended that the A. L. A. 
enlarge the functions of authority of the 
’ committee so as to enable it to examine 
carefully all the schools and to endorse 


those worthy of approval. No action was 
taken. 
Inquiries as to some conclusions set 


out by the education board at various 
times, have not always met very cor- 
dial reception at the hands of that 
body, but so long as it was a matter 
of opinion, very properly the opinion 
of the committee entrusted with the 
work, prevailed and no room for com- 
plaint existed. But this printed state- 
ment, quoted above, really deserves 
challenge. 

It is well known by those who were 
most active in library circles some years 
ago that very careful study, investi- 
gation and appraisal were made of the 
schools and courses of study, the facul- 
ties and general results of their work. 
It is possible for anyone or any group 
without special touch with a matter to 
be uninformed concerning it, but for 
a committee investigating and report- 
ing on the very important matter of 
education for librarianship it ought not 
to be possible. It cannot be that the 
present board is unaware of the won- 
derful report made by Mary Wright 
Plummer, chairman of the committee, 
at the Niagara Falls meeting in 1903. 
The report was made following sev- 
eral years of careful investigation and 
calm judgment on the part of the mem- 


bers of the A. L. A. committee whose 
reports passed under and thru the 
alembic of Miss Plummer’s  well- 
known critical judgment of library af- 
fairs. None better than hers has ap- 
peared in the annals of the American 
Library. Association. Her “Pros and 
cons for training for librarianship” is 
yet the best presentation on that sub- 
ject in print (P. L. 8:208-20) 

Then came the splendid exhaustive 
A. L. A. report the next year (see Pro- 
ceedings, p. 83-101, 1903), the effects 
of which were more significant for 
proper library training than anything 
that has yet been done. The authori- 
ties back of the so-called library 
schools not properly equipped or pre- 
pared to do the work which they 
claimed, sat up and took notice. More 
than one school was closed. Library 
training by correspondence was so de- 
bilitated that not until recently has it 
been sponsored by anyone of profes- 
sional standing. All the schools, with- 
out exception, were improved, both in 
work and spirit by Miss Plummer‘s 
splendid report. Surely the present 
committee can not with truth say “no 
action was taken.” Why should they? 

LipraRiEs, for one, can not allow the 
idea that nothing has heretofore been 
done, to go unchallenged and ventures 
to say, in addition, that the work of the 
present committee will be fortunate if 
its final results are as praiseworthy as 
were those of the former committee. 
It has done well. Its work was needed, 
but that does not say that it may be 


‘counted as either the beginning or end 


of wisdom. 
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A New Building for Cincinnati 

The vote for a new library building 
in Cincinnati, which was cast on elec- 
tion day, November 2, carried the mat- 
ter handsomely in favor of a bond issue 
of $2,500,000 for a library building ex- 
clusive of the site. Of all the bond 
issues submitted to the voters includ- 
ing those for street paving, sewers, 
hospitals, etc., the library polled the 
highest number of votes, receiving 
many thousands beyond the 55 per 
cent required by law. 

This library, as is well known, serves 
both Cincinnati and Hamilton county. 
It has long been known as one of the 
best libraries in the country. In re- 
cent years, its work has been ham- 
pered by the inadequacy of the main 
library building. This, and the ill- 
ness of the former librarian for 
several years, left the library rather 
unhappy. However, with its new build- 
ing and a new librarian and reorgani- 
zation of staff, Cincinnati will soon be 
in an enviable position so far as its 
library facilities are concerned. Its 
system of branch libraries has long been 
a model. 

The main library was housed in a 
building which was erected and served 
for an opera house for many years. It 
will be replaced by a modern structure 
of approved plan and dimensions. , The 
fund will not be available at once but 
planning has already begun. 





Miss Mary Regan, who recently re- 
tired after more than 45 years’ service 
in the Boston Athenaeum library, in 
submitting to the requests of many of 
her friends, has consented to tell of 
the people she has met and the inci- 
dents that have made up her long pe- 
riod of library service. She came in 
contact with Louisa Alcott, Emerson, 
James T. Fields, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Parkman, Whittier, and others who 
are gone. The story of the experiences 
of a library assistant in the heart of a 
large — would be interesting, but the 
story of such experiences as Miss 
Regan has had may be looked forward 
to with pleasant anticipation. 
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Death’s Toll 


_ Lillian Gunter, city-county librarian 
at Gainesville, Texas, died October 10 
after an illness of more than a year. 

Miss Gunter was an outstanding fig- 
ure in Texas library progress. She 
was the author of the Texas library 
law passed in its present form in 1919. 
It was thru her efforts, extending over 
a period of several years, that the 
county library movement was initiated 
at that time, and thru her hard work, 
that the law was finally passed. She 
was a member of the State board of 
library examiners, 1917-20. 

She was always an earnest, helpful 
member of the Texas library associa- 
tion and left an inspirational record of 
her work for its development. She was 
its president, 1918-19, and the work 
took an advanced place in the esteem 
of the membership. She was much 
interested in local history and estab- 
lished the Cook County museum as 
a part of her library. 

Miss Gunter gave serious thot to 
library buildings and equipment as de- 
manded by the climatic conditions in 
the southwest. A presentation of some 
of her ideas on that topic were given 
in P. L. (29:227-29), Ideals for small 
buildings for the southwest. 


Miss Elizabeth Putnam Sohier, since 
1890 a member of the Massachusetts 
public library commission, died No- 
vember 9 in her eightieth year, at her 
home in Boston. Miss Sohier was in- 
terested in many civic and philan- 
thropic affairs and kept up her inter- 
est in their activities to the end. Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, writing of Miss 
Sohier in the Boston Transcript, said: 

Her knowledge of every town and li- 
brary in the Commonwealth, of its finances, 
the condition of its service and her personal 
acquaintance with trustees and librarians 
was phenomenal. 

She had foresight of possible development 
and constructive imagination which has 
been a great factor in the realization of 
librarianism as a profession and the estab- 
lishment of a library in every city and town 
of the state. In 1896 she was appointed 
trustee of the Beverly public library and as 
such she served until now. . . . She was a 
member of the American Library Associa- 


























tion, and an active and useful member of 
the Massachusetts library club. In addition 
to these more public services, as a member 
of the library committee of the Woman’s 
Education Association she helped essentially 
in the choice of books for the travelling li- 
braries and in lists of books for small li- 
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braries which are used in every part of the 
country. 

Miss Sohier will be sadly missed. Her 
principal characteristics were a strong will, 
retentive memory, determined opinion and 
great generosity. She played the game and 
was a good loser. 


Caroline M. Hewins, 1846-1926 


Caroline- M. Hewins, for 51 years 
librarian in Hartford, Conn., died in 
that city, November 4. She had been to 
New York to see the publishers of her 





new book, The midcentury child and 
her books, less than a week before her 
death, tho she had been in frail health 
Miss 


for the past several years, 
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Hewins was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
in 1846, and began her library work in 
the Boston Atheneaum and made a 
distinct contribution to her chosen 
work every year of her long and 
beautiful life.. 

She stood preéminently as an -in- 
terpreter of books and nature to young 
people. She was one of the eminent 
women in her profession and probably 
had few equals in her real belief in 
books as a constructive, as a redeem- 
ing, force in the lives of young people, 
and as a successful administrator of 
her beliefs. She was a woman of few 
unnecessary words. When she spoke, 
something worthwhile was said. 

It was a common sight in the 
A. L. A. days of 15 to 20 years ago, to 
see a gradually enlarging group gather 
around Miss Hewins as she sat in their 
midst discoursing of some phase of 
library work, some worthwhile book 
she had lately read or some interesting 
experience she had known in her long 
and eventful years of activity. And 
can anyone who ever had the pleasure 
of a social hour with Miss Hewins in 
her home or in her library ever for- 
get it? 

She did a beautiful thing once when 
she invited a group of librarians, on 
their way to Magnolia A. L. A. meet- 
ing, to her father’s house in Roxbury. 
Seeing her in her birthplace, occupied 
for almost a century by her ancestors, 
full of beautiful, distinctive things of 
interest from every point, among 
a family of charm and culture, one could 
then understand Miss Hewins. She 
belonged there. She gave her guests 
that day a ride of a few miles to Brook 
Farm, every spot of interest of which 
she knew and loved. There they met 
at her invitation, the late Mr Lindsay 
Swift of Boston, whose parents had 
lived at Brook Farm. He added greatly 
to the pleasure of the visit by telling 
what he had heard of the place and 
reading letters written by and to his 
parents while they had been there. 
The occasion can never be forgotten. 

She was early recognized as an 
authority on books and her lists of 
books were always watched for with 
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interest and were never disappointing. 


She wrote for library service on all oc- 


casions and no one of the members of 
A. L. A. in her day received higher re- 
gard from her colleagues. 

Her personality was always inspir- 
ing and the whole city of Hartford felt 
her influence for good. The press of 
the city paid her tribute and mourn her 
death. Mrs Root of Providence wrote 
a sketch of her work for Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES, 30 :246-250. 

The library profession can ill afford 
to lose Caroline Hewins and the world 
is the poorer for her going. But, tho 
she is gone, she is not lost to her 
friends and her work. Her spirit was 
so great, her influence and work were 
so genuine that what she was and did 
will last as long as library work as a 
worthy thing shall endure. 





Children’s Reading 
A Kansas editorial 


A recent editorial which appeared in 
the Eagle, Wichita, Kansas, has a note of 
encouragement regarding children’s 
reading. The occasion of the comment 
was that nearly 9000 books were taken 
out from the children’s room the first 
month of vacation last summer. The 
editorial says: 


The figures show that the youngsters do 
not throw away all thot of books as soon as 
school is out. But statistics are generally 
painfully inadequate. These are. What 
actually is- happening is that scores of chil- 
dren are apparently getting the reading 
habit because of the library's intelligent co- 
operation and supervision. It doesn’t make 
so much difference what they read so long 
as they get the habit of reading, for good 
books sooner or later are the only diet that 
Satisfies a real reader. If the children can 
start reading sensible stuff, so much the 
better. A sense of discrimination comes 
later in any event. As a nation, we are not 
good readers. And we are missing a‘ tre- 
mendous lot of pleasure thereby, very fool- 
ishly and unnecessarily. Partly this is be- 
cause the nation is an exceedingly busy one 
and still a little shy about sitting down to 
solitude or contemplation as a form of 
leisure. And partly, too, because reading is 
one of those habits formed early. Perhaps 
when Wichita’s younger generation grows 
up, things will have changed somewhat—and 
if it means more reading, it will be a change 
for the best. 
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Changed Titles 


Submitted by Catalog department, Brooklyn 
public library 
Amundsen, Roald E. G. and others, My 
polar flight. London. Hutchinson, 1925 
Same book published under title: Our 
polar flight by Roald Amundsen, Lincoln 
Ellsworth and other members of the expedi- 
tion. N. Y. Dodd, 1925. 
Begbie, Harold, (The) State of England. 
N. Y. Putnam, 1925. 
London edition (Mills & Boon, limited) 
has title: Declension. 
—* Harold, Prairie gold. N. Y. Stokes, 


Published in England under the title: The 
Broken net. 
Carr, Edwin Hamlin, comp. Dictionary of 


phrases 
Also published as “Putnam’s phrase 
book.” 

Cheasley, Clifford William, What’s in your 
name? the science of letters and numbers 
Same book published under title: Num- 

bers; what’s in your name? 

Edie, Lionel Danforth, Economics; prin- 


ciples and problems. c1926 
Revised edition of his Principles of the 
new economics. 
Elsner, Eleanor, Romantic Spain 
Published in America under title: Spanish 
sunshine. 
Gibts, George Fort, Love of Mademoiselle. 
1926c51-26 
Issued originally under the title: In 
search of Mademoiselle. 
Graham, Stephen, Russia in division. 1925 
Same book published under title: The 
Dividing line of Europe.. 
Hopkins, John Castell, Story of the Do- 
minion. 1901 
Later edition published under 
Canada, the story of the Dominion. 
Johnston, Sir Harry Hamilton and Guest, 
. H., ed. Outline of the world to-day. 
London. Newnes, 1924? 
American edition (G. P. Putnam’s sons, 
New York) has title: The world of today. 


ers Helen, My key of life (optimism). 
1903; as 


title: 


Issued as “Optimism, an essay” 
“The practice of optimism” 1915. 


King, Robert Wylie, (The) Translator of 
Dante; the life, work and friendships of 
add Francis Cary. London. Secker, 
Same book published under title: “Parson 

Primrose,” the life, work and friendships of 

Henry Francis Cary. N. Y. Doran, 1925. 

Kipling, pn a Land and sea. tales for 

oys and girls 
Same book published under title Land and 
sea tales for scouts and scout masters. 
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Kitchin, Frederick Harcourt, Moberly Bell 
and his times. 1925 
Same book published under title: The 

London “Times” under the managership of 

Moberly Bell. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph, Talks about wire- 
less. 1925 
Same book published under title: Talks 

about radio. 

Orcutt, William Dana, Desk reference book 
for office, home and library. 1926c12-26 
Revised and enlarged edition of The 

Writer’s desk book. 

Patrick, George Thomas White, Introduc- 
tion to philosophy. 1924. 

Same book published under title: The 
world and its meaning. 

Rubin, Herman H., Your mysterious glands 
Enlarged edition of The mysterious 

glands. 

Stern, Gladys Bronwyn, Debatable ground. 
N. Y. Knorf, 1921. 

London edition (Duckworth & Co.) has 
title: Children of no man’s land. 

Stern, Gladys Bronwyn, (The) Matriarch. 
N. Y. Knopf, 1925 
“This book has been published and copy- 

righted in England under the title ‘Tents of 

Israel’.” 

Studdert-Kennedy, Rev. Goeffrey Anketell, 
I believe. N. Y. Doran, 1921 
Published in England under the title: 

Food for the fed-up. 

Watts, Frank, Abnormal psychology and 
education. 1924. 

First published under title: Echo per- 
sonalities; second edition has title: Abnor- 
mal psychology and its educational applica- 
tions. 





The Village Librarian 


She thot before she entered it, 

This work she longed to do; 

That very often she might sit 

And read a page or two, 

An essay or a bit of rhyme, 

A story—modern, gay, 

Because there surely would be time 

If she were there all day. 

But now the volumes in the stack 

Might just be bricks or lead. 

She catalogs, she mends their backs, 

She lends them to be read, 

She fines slow readers, stamps the dates, 
And brings you, from the shelf, 

The volumes she can scarcely wait 

To draw and read herself. 

A tantalizing task indeed, 

To touch the outward part 

Of all the books she longs to read 

And cannot even start. 

Ske puts them up—she takes them down, 
Inside she: scarcely looks; 

We say, “It’s fine you’re here, Miss Brown, 
You are so fond of books.” 
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A. L. A. Exhibit at Philadelphia 


Whatever one may think of the Ses- 
quicentennial exhibition at Philadel- 
phia as a whole, there can be but one 
feeling about the A. L. A. exhibit in 
the Educational building. For the 
space that was given it, in view of the 
uncertainty under which the prepara- 
tions were made, collections gathered 
and the plans carried out, it makes an 
exceedingly fine display. 

The original space was none too 
great for an adequate exhibit and the 
original plans were laid to use all of 
it but later, space and plans were cut 
down and cut down as occasion re- 
quired and only the ingenuity and abil- 
ity of three or four members of the 
sub-committees saved the day, and it 
must be said that they saved it 
admirably. 

The A. L. A. committee on the fif- 
tieth anniversary hasn’t much to be 
proud of. Two or three aspects of it 
do not deserve commendation and as 
a committee, it was largely ornamental. 
Fortunately there were some of the 
sub-committees that functioned re- 
gardless of anything. But a job had 
been assigned to them, and so the ex- 
hibit, the publications, the publicity 
proceeded to creditable ends—perhaps 
more creditable than if the original 
committee had functioned more ac- 
tively ! 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Jennie W. Flex- 
ner, Lloyd W. Josselyn formed the 
sub-committee on the exhibit. The li- 
braries of the association, on the whole, 
responded to the request for material 
and suggestions and under Mr Wheel- 
er’s direction brought out the very in- 
teresting display shown in the Educa- 
tional building, but for which the A. L. 
A. committee as a whole can take lit- 
tle credit. Mr C. W. Sumner of Sioux 
City rendered valuable service in ar- 
ranging and putting the exhibit in 
place. 

No number of pictures could give an 
adequate idea of the exhibit, but the 
cut on page 405 gives a faint suggestion. 
It is practically in the center of the 
Educational building and occupies a 
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long space divided into many alcoves, 
back to back. The partitions forming 
alcoves were covered by material 
showing various phases of library ac- 
tivity, which were gathered by assidu- 
ous effort, particularly of the chair- 
man. There were 14 of these alcoves 
and, in addition, three notable spaces. 
The first was devoted to the use of the 
library by the blind and the work of 
libraries for the blind readers. This 
special display was made more effec- 
tive by the presence of an unseeing 
reader who sat with one of the vol- 
umes prepared by the Red Cross com- 
mittee in Braille type and who was 
ready and eager to answer any ques- 
tions about the books and pleasure of 
the blind in reading them and about 
the faithfulness of the Red Cross in 
providing these books for the unseeing 
readers, 

The second interesting exhibit was 
the alcove for children where were col- 
lected 500 books on shelves of proper 
height, with small table and chairs, 
and the books classified as they are in 
a library. The screen partitions were 
covered with photographs of interiors 
of children’s rooms and of various as- 
pects of work with children that are 
attractive. 

The third was a selection of books 
from the large collection in the A. L. 
A. Catalog, copies of which were on 
exhibition. 

The enormous chart, one side show- 
ing the Cleveland public library sys- 
tem while the reverse side was de- 
voted to the California library system, 
formed the partition between the two 
sides of the exhibit. It stood high 
above the display and was seen from 
any part of the building. The exhibit 
was enclosed with a white fence with 
several entrances, on the balustrades 
of which at various points were plants 
and ferns which added a touch of 
beauty to the really attractive display 
that was made. Library Bureau fur- 
niture set off the whole scene with a 
real library atmosphere. 

A notable thing was the taste dis- 
played in the lettering. While the 
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size of the letters, of course, varied, 
the face thruout was practically the 
same. These carried information about 
the subjects noted and of library ser- 
vice in general. 

The manufacturers of the M. 24 
Printing Press had kindly lent an 
equipment that was in charge of Louis 
Geibe of Cleveland, from which there 
were constantly produced lists and cir- 
culars dealing with every phase of li- 
brary service. The type used had been 
donated by Barnhardt & Spindler. 
The printed materal was placed con- 
venient for distribution. 

Two afternoons and two evenings 
at the exhibit gave one the impression 
of being in a very busy place. Miss 
Lingenfelter, of Darby, Pa., was on 
hand to meet visitors but the constant 
stream of visitors and questioners was 
beyond any count. Mr Wheeler was 
almost ubiquitous—besides the respon- 
sibility of getting the exhibit ready and 
operating for the public, requiring 
much time and labor, besides seeing 
to the products of the printing press 
and general oversight of the whole 
business, he had taken on a new job 
of large dimensions and serious import. 

One can but hope that this exposi- 
tion of library work will return in some 
measure results commensurate with its 
potential value. 

Following is the outline of the ex- 
hibit, together with the wording at the 
top of each of the screens: 

1, Library of Congress 

‘ 2. Selection and Classifying 

Book Selection 
Classifying Books 
The Catalog is the Key 
Cataloging is a Science 
Evolution of Cataloging 
Cataloging Departments 

3. Loan Work ’ 
Reaching the People 
The Lending Desk 
Giving People what They Want 
Studying to Improve Methods 

4. Adult Education 
Library and Adult Education 
How to Make Reading Count 
Work with the Foreign-born 
Books Help New Americans 

5. Branches, Village, County and Com- 

mission Work 
City Branch Libraries Serve Con- 
gested Sections 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


American Library Association Repre- 
sents all be ett Leas. 28 ity, 
County and State Libraries 

The Clearing House to Get Good 
Books to All the People 

Model Children’s Room 

Good Books for Boys and Girls 

Picture Books 

Libiaries for Children 

A collection of 500 children’s books, 
made by Miss Nina Brotherton, 
chairman, and a committee of 
children’s librarians 

School Libraries 
- School Libraries 

Teaching Use of Books 

What School Libraries Do 

Improving Methods 

Books in Grade Schools 

High School Libraries 

Intensive Book Knowledge 

School Library Tendencies 

Traini 

Training Improves Service 

Training for Library Work 

Librarianship as a Career 

Fascinating Social Service 


city 
Telling the Public 
Library Publicity 
Advertising Methods 
Printing by Libraries 
Reference 
American Merchant Marine 
How Libraries Locate Facts 
Getting the Good out of Print 
Reference Service 
Indexes and Keys 
Documents 
Reference Libraries 
Uncle Sam’s Free Books 
Government Documents 
Use of State Publications 
Art, Music and Business 
Library Service on Art 
Work with Art Organizations 
Music in Libraries 
The Library and the Business Man 
Technical and Legislative 
Service to Engineers 
Technical Libraries 
Municipal Reference 
Legislative Reference 
College and University 
College Libraries 
University Libraries 
University Library Buildings 
Tendencies in College Libraries 
Special Libraries Association 
This booth prepared by the Special 
Libraries association and has an 
electrical display device showing 
varied types of work 


os 
Bedside Service 

Books Help Cure the Sick 
Hospital Libraries. 

Book Binding 
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17. Institutions 
Idle Time Made Constructive 
Prisons and Institutions 
Books for Prisoners 
18. Blind 
Free Service to the Blind 
Reaches Blind People Everywhere 
Readers Using Embossed Books 
19. Buildings 
Tendencies in Building 
Recent Buildings 
Economy in Library Buildings 
20. Administration 
Staff Development - 
Great Business Organization 
Library Finances 
The Librarian’s Job 
21. 1876 American Library Association 1926 
22. Book Collection 
The Adult book collection consists 
of 2000 titles selected from the 
new A. L. A. Catalog, by Miss 
Margery Quigley, choice based 
on inclusion in New York State 
Best Books, A. L. A. annual Best 
Books List, etc. 
The collection of 100 reference books 
was made by Miss _ Isadore 
Mudge, reference librarian, Co- 
lumbia university. 





Fifty Years of Library Progress 

Someone asked the other day why 
the A. L. A. should make such a stir 
because it was 50 years old. As 
A. L. A. can claim a large share of the 
credit for conditions as shown by the 
following graph why shouldn’t it make 
a stir? 
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them will be available later to the li- 
braries desiring to add them to their 
collections. 

The A. L. A. membership has 
reached 8,677. 

The American Library Association 
exhibit at Philadelphia contains a vast 
amount of valuable material collected 
from several hundred libraries. The 
Exhibit committee is hoping to find a 
way to prepare several sets of photo- 
graphs of the various mats on which 
the material is displayed. 





Government Publications 


The United States Government is the 
most prolific author and the largest pub- 
lisher in the world. The Government print- 
ing: office in Washington, D. C., sends out 
over 1,000,000 bound volumes in addition to 
countless pamphlets, dodgers, and circulars 
in the course of a year. In all this mass of 
material, there is much that is of little value 
and much that is of interest to a limited 
few. But there is also much that is of the 
highest importance, especially in the fields 
of sociology, economics, education, applied 
science, and technology, for Uncle Sam em- 
ploys many of the most highly trained 
scientists and investigators and his publica- 
tions are often the last word on the subject. 
These publications are distributed free thru 
congressmen and direct from the depart- 
ments and bureaus. They are also sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents. Many 
libraries receive a majority of the Govern- 
ment publications by virtue of being Gov- 
ernment depositories for documents. 





Public libraries in the U. S. and 
Canada 


1876 MH 300 
1926 EE §=6600 





Library expenditures 
1876 | | $518,000 


1926 $37,000,000 





Copies of the second annual report 
of the Board of education for librarian- 
ship are available for free distribution 
from A. L. A. headquarters. 


In the A. L. A. reading courses for 
adults, some 22 titles have appeared in 
raised type, 20 are under way and are 
being hand-transcribed. A number of 


I'd like to have it thought of me 

That I am honest and sincere, 
And then when duty’s path I see 

I travel it without fear; 

I do not long for glory’s crown, 
Or deeds beyond my normal view; 

For I believe life’s best renown 
Lies in the things that I can do. 

Educational News, Charleston, S. C. 
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Recollections and Reflections on Adult 
Education 

More than two months after the 1926 
session of the Pacific. Northwest library 
association, most of us have forgotten 
the details of the session and remember 
only the most outstanding impressions 
in addition to the fact that it was one of 
the most satisfying and delightful ses- 
sions so far held. 

The program was thotfully and 
_ wisely planned, the papers and discus- 
sions were vigorous and interesting, 
the place of meeting much the most fit- 
ting for such an occasion that we have 
yet had. 

There was, however, one subject for 
discussion—adult education—that left 
no one happy, no one feeling that just 
the right thing had been said. No one 
felt that a conclusion had been reached 
that justified the time and effort of the 
discussion. 

No one was belligerent. No one was 
a proponent, no one an opponent of any 
proposition made in the discussion. All 
were interested, all were earnest, each 
was sincere, all were puzzled as to what 
to do, each in his own library, each 
hesitated in discussion lest he be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted. The 
sincere attitude of each was: Which 
way Shall I go when I must go but do 
not know where I am going or why. 

The real question, however, was: 
How do you do it in your library? All 
were anxious and confounded, wishing 
they could do the proper thing but 
deep in their muddled souls, seeing and 
feeling that they could not. They had 
not yet recognized that adult education 
is but a new slogan for the purpose of 
making us think we are doing some- 
thing new and wonderful—an old im- 
plement with a new handle, an ol 
story with a new title, an old book in a 
new cover. The feeling expressed in 
the voice of many could have been 
literally translated somewhat as fol- 
lows: It is here, we have it, we know 
its name, but really what is it, and in 
the name of all the saints, what can we 
do with it? 


Many were not old enough to recall 
the pathetic and even tragic history of 
the late lamented “enlarged program.” 
It came and enthused and vexed and 
annoyed us and passed to its eternal 
reward and left upon the American 
mind and upon the library mind, 
scarcely a trace on the former and 
hardly a scar on the latter. We are so 
young yet that we contract these pass- 
ing diseases easily and. recover with 
equal rapidity and usually with no last- 
ing or serious results. 

The incoherent writing of this story 
portrays with almost artistic sympathy 
the uncertainty of tone running thru 
the discussion tho the writer lays no 
claim to artistic expression. The fol- 
lowing questions were asked in some 
form and answered or ignored in some 
form: Can you use successfully the out- 
lines that have been prepared and pub- 
lished? Do your patrons seem to get 
from them the guidance they need and 
want? Do many of your people seem 
really hungry for such superimposed 
direction? 

In reply to the question on how to 
use the outlines, some implied trouble, 
others said they are using them but, in 
the very tone of voice ending with the 
rising inflection and hestitant manner 
of reply, clearly indicated that they are 
at sea in an open boat without compass 
or rudder. No one was daring enough 
to announce openly a determination or 
even a tendency to revolt and dump the 
whole cargo overboard. 

After much hesitation and many had 
protested that all was going well but 
‘ndicating by manner and tone of 
voice that their words expressed the 
desire, not the fact, one daring woman 
of much ability and experience re- 
marked with decision and firmness that 
“if you can’t use these outlines and 
can’t accomplish the work, why don’t 
you say so?” That “broke the ice.” 
Frank discussions followed and some 
were less sure of answer, more sure in 
question. After all the embarrassment 
was over, some of us, who like “The 
Shopkeeper turned Gentleman” con- 
cerning his prose, had spent most of 
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our lives in adult education but did not 
know it by that name, talked it over. 

We tried to find the why of all this. 
We thot we found partial answers. We 
reached certain conclusions, the rea- 
sons for which may be briefly stated 
where the mere statement of fact is not 
sufficiently clear. 

1. Under such slogan as “Reading 
with a Purpose” and all the forms in 
which the same thot is expressed, the 
library is attempting to do what it is 
not its business to do. 

2. It is attempting what it is not 
equipped to do in either personnel or 
financial support. 

3. It is encroaching upon the pre- 
serves of another, institution — the 
school which is admirably equipped in 
both personnel and financial resources, 
and by which the library may be ab- 
sorbed or swallowed. 

4. It is assuming that a very large 
per cent of our adult population is 
really intellectually hungry, which is 
altogether a false assumption which 
every college and university proves to 
its dismay constantly. 

5. Most people do not want. mis- 
sionary meddling in their affairs if they 
know it. Soul saving can be done by 
external agencies perhaps, but the 
name and process must be carefully 
concealed. 

6. The working outlines for this 
new form of salvation—reading with a 
purpose—are prepared by teachers ex- 
ceedingly competent in their respective 
fields but teachers totally innocent of 
library approach, equipment and meth- 
od of attack. 

7. The outlines, excellent within 
themselves, are put into the hands of 
librarians as innocent of teaching 
method and device as teachers are of 
librarianship. 

8. There is a fundamental difference 
and distinction between these co- 
operating educational institutions that 
makes it almost impossible for either 
to enter the field of the other without 
changing the nature of its work, 
modifying its method and increasing its 
working capital and its personnel. 
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Otherwise, the scheme has few de- 
fects. Let us consider brief statements 
in explanation of some of these points. 

The first and the eighth points may 
be considered as two phases of one 
distinction. The elaboration of 1 will 
be taken up with 8 and treated later 
jointly. Points 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 are 
amply clear in fact and implication in 
their statement and need no elabora- 
tion. 

Where I state in 1 that the library 
is attempting to do what it is not its 
business to do, I have implied the 
essence of point 8. It is this: The 
school is fundamentally a teaching in- 
stitution in which the teacher is abso- 
lute monarch. He assigns the material 
to be prepared, the book or part of a 
book to be read, the nature of the class 
hour, the questions to be asked, an- 
swered or discussed, measures the 
value and states the worth of the work 
done. The student has naught to do or 
think except to take as final every 
pedagogical decision. The community 
thru the school educates the individual 
for the good of the community as the 
community elects to have it done, The 
individual is not consulted. 

Every element of this plan and its 
purpose is diametrically opposed to 
the corresponding plans and purposes 
of education thru the library. 

In the public library, the individual 
selects the book he wants, if available, 
he reads it or not when and as he 
pleases, writes of it or speaks of it or 
not as he likes. He interprets its mean- 
ing correctly or not in the light of his 
experience or preconceived notions on 
the subject. He reads another book like 
or wholly unlike the former as suits his 
taste or whim without let or hindrance 
from any source. 

In the library the individual educates 
himself at public expense theoretically 
for the good of the public but in fact 
it may be against the public good as 
many of us may see it. The library is 
a pure democracy in its method and de- 
vice. The individual is the paramount 
issue and he is to be served as he 
chooses to be served. The school, a 
teaching institution, is a monarchy, 
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where the voice of the individual most 
personally concerned has no weight 
whatever. Maybe it should not have. 
The library, on the contrary, is the pure 
democracy where the voice of no one 
intervenes between the individual con- 
cerned and his choice. He is the 
monarch with but a single subject— 
himself. 

It is to me clear then why the school 
can not conduct a library as such and 
equally so why the library can not be- 
come a teaching, a directing institution. 
Each institution violates its nature and 
its constitution when it steps into the 
field of the other. 

Considering the divergent nature 
of these two codrdinate and codperat- 
ing educational institutions, it may well 
be questioned whether a professor of 
education in the school sense can make 
any intelligent composition or interpre- 
tation or analysis of a library school 
curriculum. I find myself much in- 
clined to doubt it, with all due respect 
to those who are trying it. 

I am sure I should be adjudged he- 
retical if I should so much as question 
the legitimacy of the slogan: Read with 
a purpose. 

One of the best productions I have 
ever read upon the subject of reading 
was entitled Unrequired reading. If we 
could subtract from the world all its 
reading for pleasure, for recreation, 
just because one enjoys it, I am per- 
suaded we should rob it of most of its 
culture, much of its pleasure, much of 
its recreation and, in fact, most of its 
information. We do not travel with a 
purpose except under direction of lec- 
ture bureaus, we do not visit our 
friends with a purpose (not usually), 
we do not attend great lectures, listen 
to great music nor view great pictures 
or sublime mountain peaks with a pur- 
pose,—why then shall we subtract from 
life the most nearly universal of the 
arts and sources of life and demand a 
“purpose” just to please librarians? 

W. E. Henry 
Librarian 
University of Washington 
Seattle. 
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A Pre-Conference Trip 

On August 21 there set out on the 
S. S. Caronia a party of librarians and 
their friends numbering 30, to explore 
Great Britain, Belgium and Paris. 
Probably each one boarded the vessel 
very curious as to her fellow travelers ; 
their names had been published but in 
most cases they were strangers who 
came from a wide area, Boston to 
Nebraska, Wisconsin to Oklahoma. 
However, as our boat sailed from New 
York at midnight, it was not until the 
next morning that we knew the person- 
nel of our group and met our leader, 
Prof Jack R. Crawford of the English 
department of Yale university. We 
were certainly a mixed lot ranging in 
age from 19 to—well! in making out 
our passports many of us must have 
admitted an age well past the 40 mark. 
Only one man had deigned to admit his 
need of being “personally conducted” 
so we were distinctly a “feminist” 
group. 

To save money and thereby prove 
that most librarians’ salaries do not 
admit of luxuries, we were traveling 
“Tourist III” or genteel steerage, and 
we found that, tho there were draw- 
backs in the table service and the 
sleeping quarters were cramped, the 
beautiful weather which enabled us to 
remain on deck every moment of our 
waking hours prevented the depriva- 
tions from outweighing the money 
saved. The other passengers, mostly 
British, were ,congenial, while a 
specially lively group of Selfridge em- 
ployees returning from a visit to “the 
States” were most active in planning 
deck sports and other entertainment. 

Mr Crawford, having lived in Eng- 
land many years, was familiar with its 
history and literature, so on the voyage 
over we would assemble for an hour 
each afternoon for a talk on some of 
the places we would visit as well as 
some we would not, and all thru the 
trip we profited by his wide knowledge 
of things British—an enjoyable experi- 
ence in itself. 

We landed at Plymouth, taking the 
boat train at once to London in spite 
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of the temptation to linger in that in- 
teresting historic town. 

Comfortable, spacious rooms and a 
good dinner awaited us at the Great 
Central hotel which was our London 
headquarters for 10 days, and we began 
then to realize the advantages of hav- 
ing some one to arrange for hotel ac- 
commodations and train tickets. From 
start to finish, with one exception, ar- 
rangements for us were fine and we 
felt that we received a great deal for 
the funds invested. 

To most of us, it was our first cross- 
ing of the Atlantic, or any other ocean 
for that matter, so that all sights and 
sounds had a foreign savor of enchant- 
ment. Those of us who had dreamed 
of this journey for many years had to 
pinch ourselves when at Westminster 
or the Tower to believe that we were 
really there. 

Our stay in London was broken by a 
five-day motor trip to Warwickshire 
by way of Oxford, where we stopped 
for a night and part of a day to glimpse 
the colleges ; then south over Salisbury 
Plain with its Celtic and Roman tradi- 
tions linked to those of the World 
War, to Salisbury and Winchester 
where we had our first soul-filling view 
of the cathedrals. 

Some of us had gone over with the 
firm resolve to do no shopping, and 
while London’s stores left us cold, the 
quaint antique shops in Warwick 
proved our undoing. One of our party 
specialized in toasting forks until it 
became a by-word among us to page 
“Miss S—” whenever a fork was seen 
in a window. 

A whole day was devoted to Canter- 
bury with its wonderful cathedrals and 
St. Augustine’s old church, and then 
we left London’s environs and started 
north for the Lakes, Glasgow, Ayr and 
Burns, Edinburgh and Scott’s country. 
Even the heavy rain that fell the day 
we “did” the Trossachs failed to 
dampen our admiration of the beauties 
of Scotland, tho we would have pre- 
ferred less mud to plow thru as we 
trudged the last mile to Ellen’s Isle. 
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Edinburgh’s old town and the Castle, 
Arthur’s Seat and Holyrood were our 
delight and even the prospect of York 
and Lincoln with their new wonders 
could not quite reconcile us to leaving 
the beautiful Scotch capital. Edin- 
burgh also stands out as the city where 
we visited the Advocates (now the 
National) library as well as the busy 
Public library and two of its branches, 
the one for children in a poor part of 
the city being especially attractive. 
One of the “warnings” is directed 
against getting books soiled by rain, 
an admission that after all “Scotch 
mist” is wet. 

As we were traveling as tourists 
rather than librarians, our visits at the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale were made, unfortunately, in- 
cognito, so we did not see behind the 
scenes in these institutions. 

But our schedule of four weeks 
called for haste so we left England on 
the way to the night boat from Har- 
wich, going at once to Brussels after 
landing at Antwerp. 

How to see Belgium in two days 
was a problem in higher mathematics. 
We thot we did well in getting a 
glimpse of Louvain; in seeing Bruges 
on foot and from the canals, and Brus- 
sels on foot, by charabanc, and trolley. 

The trip to Louvain was a pilgrim- 
age to a shrine, so naturally we went 
directly to the site of the old university 
library which is being prepared for 
seminar and office use. By dint of 
many questions we finally located the 
new library near the Place du Peuple (a 
square used for fairs, etc.) and found 
a fine structure in brick with stone 
trimmings, in use, tho still unfinished. 
Our guide, a student, told us with 
much pleasure of the 600,000 new 
volumes on the shelves, the gift of all 
nations, (Japan will send a cataloger 
to arrange its gift) and seemed little 
grieved over the loss of the precious 
manuscripts which he said the students 
were never allowed to touch while the 
modern books were what they needed. 
The devastation of the World War is 
still apparent in Louvain—as in some 
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of the country districts of France and 
Belgi.am. 

Paris is too big and bewildering for 
a five-day stay during which tame Ver- 
sailles, the Battlefields, and Chartres 
also claimed the attention of most of 
the party, but we drove from Mont- 
martre to Neuilly, ran thru the Pantheon, 
and the Wouvre in typical tourist fashion 
and of course shopped on the Rue de 
Rivoli and at the Galeries Lafayette. 


One afternoon was spent most enjoy- 
ably at our American library where Mr 
Stevenson and his staff enthused us 
with the fine work being done both in 
library and school, and it was interest- 
ing to see the busy reading room and 
loan desk. The library is housed in the 
old home of the Papal nuncio; the Eco- 
nomic Research department occupies 
the ornate chapel, the traveling libra- 
ries are in the stable, and we were 
treated to tea and cakes in the kitchen. 

The trip to Paris was hot, quite a 
contrast to the chilly days passed in 
northern Britain, and in an endeavor 
to adjust a window curtain to admit 
more air one of our younger members 
committed the unpardonable crime; 
she pullec the rope signalling the train 
to stop!! Then what a commotion 
among the trainmen, what a jabbering 
of French, good and bad. Should the 
young lady be arrested and languish in 
prison until Monday morning? That 
was the question. Finally our English 
guide had a bright thot, and a gift (?) 
of nine francs sent the train guard back 
to his post and the train proceeded on 
its way to Paris. 

Paris,- Versailles, the battlefields, 
Chartres—all of them had a tale to tell 
to one or another of us, before we 
waited one cold rainy night on the 
docks of Havre for the Tuscania to 
carry us back to home and work after 
a glorious, uplifting holiday. 

G. F. 





It is chiefly thru books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these 
invaluable means of communication are in 
the reach of all. In the best books, great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thots, and pour their souls into ours— 
Channing. 
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The Printed Card and Its Makers 

A testimonial to Dr. Putnam and the 
members of his staff, of appreciation of 
the printed card distribution of the 
Library of Congress, was presented: at 
the session on Friday morning by Dr 
W. W. Bishop. Mr. Hanson replied. 
Copies of the testimonial were dis- 
tributed. 

The testimonial was as follows: 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Library Association marks 
also the quarter-century of the printed card 
distribution of the Library of Congress. 
No event in American library history, no 
work done by American librarians, has 
more significance than the beginning and 
continuing progress of this unique plan of 
cooperation in the most laborious and 
exacting part of the internal work of our 
libraries. The Catalog section of this as- 
sociation in view of this anniversary pre- 
sents this minute to the Association for 
approval and record at this memorable con- 
ference. It desires to express the high 
sense of gratitude and warm appreciation 
of this body to the men who have made 
the present high development of catalog- 
ing practice possible in all American li- 
braries. 

First to Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, whose far-seeing vision sensed 
from the outset the possibilities of the 
printed card for books in the service of all 
libraries. To his skill in securing money 
for the work, his organizing and directing 
power, his steady and unvarying faith in 
its progress, librarians and .the users of 
libraries are alike under lasting obligation. 

To James Christian Meinich Hanson, 
long chief cataloger of the Library of Con- 
gress, whose patience and determination 
as chairman of the committee engaged on 
a Cataloging code finally produced the 
present Anglo-American rules. Under his 
diligent direction were for years prepared 
the cards which all libraries have used to 
such advantage. To his unwearying indus- 
try and genius for detail, the work owes 
its high quality from the first and its con- 
Stant output. 

To Charles Martel, the present chief of 
the catalog division of the Library of Con- 
gress, a worthy successor to Mr Hanson, 
who year in and year out has kept the 
card work at its high level. True to all 
the traditions of scholarship of the National 
library, he has allowed neither war nor 
its aftermath to lower the quality or the 
quantity of the catalogs prepared under his 
care. 

Further, to Charles H. Hastings, chief 
of the card division from its inception, a 
man of unequalled patience, perseverance, 
ingenuity, and business sense. To his prac- 
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tical mind, his ready aid in emergencies, 
his understanding of the needs of libra- 
rians, his clients, and above all to his dili- 
gence and faith, the printed card work owes 
more than can be told. 

Finally to all who have worked in the 
last 25 vears in preparing, printing, and 
distributing cards from the Library of Con- 
gress, we record our deep sense of grati- 
tude and obligation. On this occasion, it 
is fitting that we congratulate ourselves 
on the work of these men in these years, 
and convey to them our sincere and hearty 
thanks. . 


A Valuable Survey 

A unique and illuminating report 
on the present service and future ex- 
pansion of the Wilmington Institute 
free library, Wilmington, Del., has 
been prepared by Frank Morton Jones 
of the board of managers. The report 
has been issued in pamphlet form un- 
der the title, Library service for greater 
Wilmington. The data has been as- 
sembled relative to the location of the 
central library and its branches already 
established in the city, and is an effort 
to map out the future growth of the 
library, to lay lines now for acquiring 
appropriate sites for branch libraries a 
generation or more hence. There are 
copies for distribution to libraries, if 
they are interested in the problems 
dealt with. 

The report has much value as a con- 
tribution toward the establishment of 
general principles in regard to branch 
library programs in any city. 








Library of Congress of Service 
to Saxony 

A singular instance of mutation in 
ownership that was traced thru cata- 
logs is that in which the State opera 
of Saxony, thru the German ambassa- 
dor to United States, received the 
libretto of an Italian opera from the 
Library of Congress which possesses, 
seemingly, the only surviving text. 
The State theater of Saxony had 
been seeking an authentic copy of the 
original text but was unsuccessful un- 
til finally the head of the Dresden 
opera discovered the list of librettos 
compiled by Mr Sonneck, 16 years 


ago. 
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The Library of Congress bought a 
collection of more than 12,000 opera 
librettos in 1909. These on more than 
one occasion have been made useful 
because of the care given them by Mr 
Sonneck, chief of the division of music. 
The Albert Schatz collection, as it is 
known, contains about 500 treasures 
belonging to the seventeenth century 
and more than 4000 belonging to the 
eighteenth century. 

When Mr Sonneck’s catalog was 
finished, it was distributed among the 
great musical libraries of the world. 
In this way the location of the opera 
wanted by the manager of the Dresden 
opera was discovered and by means 
of the photostat, the Library of Con- 
gress had a copy made and sent to the 
German embassy in Washington for 
the Dresden opera. 
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More than 5000v. were sent to the 
library bindery for rebinding. Books 
are not kept there over three days, and 
this promptness of return to the 
shelves offsets the slight increased 
cost over that of books sent outside to 
be bound. Many large classes of stu- 
dents have been instructed by the 
mending department in_ cleaning, 
mending and rebinding books. 

This library requires a guarantor 
and the borrower’s card is issued for 
five years. The librarian’s secretary 
and the stenographer handle all the 
work of thi. lepartment. In addition, 
they send out delinquent notices and 
compile annual and monthly reports 
for the main library and most of the 
branches, besides doing the work of 
the librarian’s office. The librarian 


sent out last year 13,459 pieces of 


signed mail—A Southern Library Re- 
port. ’ 





A good workman keeps his tools free 
from rust and regularly adds new equip- 
ment to increase his efficiency. Your mind 
is your bread winner. Do you give it the 
attention the workman gives his tools? You 
can keep it informed of the latest practices 
and developments in your profession by 
reading new books. oR 

American Public Health Association 
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Belated Reports of A. L. A. Meetings 
Professional Training section 

The general subject for considera- 
tion was specialized training—what are 
the needs, and how can the library pro- 
fession provide training for special and 
new fields. 

Miss Effie L. Power presented a 
paper on Training for library work 
with children in which she outlined in 
careful detail a curriculum for a senior 
course in library work with children. 
Among the several subjects offered— 
Book selection, Administration, Tech- 
nical subjects, Psychology and educa- 
tion, General topics and Field work— 
the chief emphasis was placed on Book 
selection which included seven sub- 
courses ; classic and standard children’s 
books, the field of children’s reading, 
reference ‘books, history of children’s 
books, books for intermediates, story- 
telling sources, basis of selection for 
and maintenance of children’s collec- 
tions. Provided entrance requirements 
were sufficiently high, such a program 
of studies should prepare for important 
administrative positions in various 
types of libraries, for educational re- 
search and for teaching. For less im- 
portant positions, Miss Power advo- 
cated the one-year combination course 
in which general library work and 
work with children are studied thruout 
both semesters. 

In commenting on Miss Power’s 
statement that some influential libra- 
rians were advising students against 
specializing in children’s work on ac- 
count of the lack of prestige and in- 
adequate salaries, Miss Elizabeth 
Knapp said that reasons for this state 
of affairs should first be sought for 
within the group of children’s libra- 
rians, who should ask themselves 
whether they are keeping abreast of 
the problems of library service. In the 
matter of training, one of the impor- 
tant neéds is to make clear the relation- 
ship of work with children with other 
departments of library work. 

Nina C. Brotherton said that peda- 

gically it seemed wiser to give the 


undamentals of library work in the 


first semester of a one-year course and 
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to concentrate upon children’s work in 
the second-semester. 

Sydney B. Mitchell spoke about ap- 
propriate undergraduate studies for the 
children’s librarian and said that a 
resolution was passed at the institute 
for library school instructors to ask the 
Board of Education to study the ques- 
tion of what the program of undergrad- 
uate studies should be for library work. 
Another question which the board 
might consider is the provision of in- 
structors in library work with children 
who are not merely experts in the sub- 
ject but good teachers as well. 

Attention was called by H. H. B. 
Meyer to the high rating given to 
children’s librarians in the Telford 
classification of library personnel. 

In discussing essentials in the train- 
ing of school librarians, Miss Harriet A. 
Wood urged the encouragement of the 
right type of person to enter the school 
library field, and said that the academic 
equipment should include a broad gen- 
eral preparation in the liberal arts to- 
gether with such courses in the theory 
and practice of education as would give 
an understanding of present-day peda- 
gogical problems. The necessary li- 
brary education for this field of library 
service was a general basic course 
which permitted specialization in three 
subjects: Book selection for the school 
library ; administrative problems pecu- 
liar to the school library; the theory 
and practice of teaching the use of 
books and libraries. 

Possibilities and limitations of cor- 
respondence schools was presented by 
Professor Azariah S. Root. He said 
one of the needs of the immediate pres- 
ent is to provide means for workers in 
the smaller libraries to get a wider 
point of view and increased technical 
efficiency. 

Speaking of conditions in the li- 
braries of negro colleges, Florence R. 
Curtis showed that there is a wide- 
spread need for higher standards of 
equipment and administration. She 
suggested that this condition might be 
remedied by giving the library a place 
in the annual budget on a departmen- 
tal basis. In addition, generous dona- 
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tions of books should be provided to 
build up adequate collections, espe- 
cially in all the teacher-training insti- 
tutions. College authorities are looking 
to the library school for librarians edu- 
cated to perform the service needed in 
the libraries of negro colleges. Refer- 
ence aid to teachers and students is at 
present a work practically untouched 
in them. 

Dr C. C. Williamson of Columbia 
university defined his subject, Educa- 
tion of the library school instructor, as 
relating to the professional, not aca- 
demic, education. He first discussed 
the speculation as to whether teaching 
ability is a native gift or an acquired 
accomplishment and warned against 
the mistake of assuming that scholar- 
ship on the one hand or success in 
some branch of library service on the 
other indicates in itself ability to teach. 

Specialization within the profession 
is now needed as preparation for teach- 
ing as against the accidental or inci- 
dental method hitherto used. In rela- 
tion to the question of how much of 
the library school instruction should 
be in the hands of full-time teachers 
and what part of the work, if any, 
should be done by experienced libra- 
rians on a part-time basis, Dr William- 
son pointed out an analogy with the 
teaching of medicine and said that the 
tendency now in the best university 
medical schools is for even the clinical 
professors to be given full-time ap- 
pointments. 

The teaching staff in library schools 
is more and more having to measure 
up to university standards and teach- 
ers of professorial rank will be ex- 
pected to have the doctoral degree not 
because the degree means anything in 
itself, but because it does stand for 
scholarly attainment in some field and 
for the capacity to attack any problem 
presented, subject it to a searching 
analysis, and present the results in 
such a way as to be of practical benefit 
to library service. 

Dr Williamson outlined briefly the 
specialized training for library school 
instructors which will be offered at 
Columbia university in 1927-28 as one 
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of the eight optional groups in the ad- 
vanced program. The major course 
will be on Problems of professional 
education for librarianship. This will 
cover every phase of the organization 
and equipment of a library school. Ad- 
ditional features of the program will 
be placement work, comparative 
studies in other fields of vocational 
education, and courses in the School of 
education. 

The same standard of work must be 
maintained in a graduate school of li- 
brary science as prevails in similar 
schools of the university, Miss Mar- 
garet Mann said in discussing the sub- 
ject of education of the library school 
instructor. Since we have begun only 
recently to accumulate data-suitable for 
purposes of research, she questioned 
whether we were yet ready *for grad- 
uate work. Before we can do teaching 
of 'ibrary subjects on a proper educa- 
tional basis we must have had an 
analysis of each of the many branches of 
library activity—an analysis which will 
give us sound and fundamental principles 
on which to build our future develop- 
ment. 

In discussing the papers which were 
given earlier in the meeting, Miss Mary 
E. Downey asked how the children’s 
librarian who becomes tired of her 
work and wants to get into general 
work can be made to feel a permanent 
interest in library work with children. 
She also questioned whether highly 
specialized training solved the problem 
of service to the child. 

Miss Jennie M. Flexner commended 
the library school at Hampton Insti- 
tute for training not merely librarians 
but leaders in educational service. 

The following officers were elected: 

Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville public 
library, chairman; W. O. Carson, On- 
tario department of education, Toron- 
to, vice-chairman ; Isabella K. Rhodes, 
School for library service, Columbia 
university, secretary. 

Catalog section 

The meetings of the Catalog section 
occupied the afternoon of October 5 
with Mary E. Hyde of Simmons col- 
lege presiding. It was reported that 
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the year had seen an enrollment of 254 
individuals and seven regional groups 
interested in cataloging. The Direc- 
tory committee, Miss Eliza Lamb, 
chairman, reported a registration ot 
546 catalogers and a supplementary 
address list of 140 names. 

Franklin F. Hopper reported for his 
committee that the Song Index was in 
print. 

The chairman in recounting the de- 
velopment of cataloging said that the 
issuing of printed cards by the Library 
of Congress had been the biggest for- 
ward step taken in the whole line of 
catalog service. Because the majority 
of libraries are classified by the D. C., 
there has been a widespread desire that 
the D. C. number as well as the L. C. 
numbers should appear on cards. Li- 
brary of Congress can not be expected 
to furnish D. C. numbers which it does 
not use in its own work. Another de- 
sire is to have more analyticals made 
for composite works than the L. C. can 
undertake. The question of financing 
such work is an insuperable difficulty. 
In view of the fact that the Carnegie 
Corporation had promised the A. L. A. 
a considerable sum for pushing library 
development, a petition to the A. L. A. 
to finance a corps of workers in the Li- 
brary of Congress sufficient to under- 
take to meet these two pressing needs 
of catalogers might be helpful. No item 
would seem more likely to meet with 
more enthusiasm from the members 
of the A. L. A. “family” than this from 
which practically all would benefit. A 
correspondence which the chairman 
had carried on with those interested 
was read and discussed. 

A resolution offered by Miss Hitch- 
ler of Brooklyn public library called 
attention to the great desire of cata- 
logers to have D. C. numbers on li- 
brary cards and also to have more 
analysis of composite work than it is 
possible for the Library of Congress 
to undertake; that the Catalog section 
asked the Council to request the 
Executive board of A. L. A. to finance 
such work; and to make arrangements 
with the Library of Congress whereby 
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the work might be carried on by a 
corps of experts working under direc- 
tion of the Committee on cataloging, 
the Library of Congress being put to 
no expense and having no responsibil- 
ity for the work, except to have such 
general supervision of the corps of 
workers as will insure against inter- 
ference with the usual work of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The resolution 
was adopted. 

On a motion of Dr E. C. Richardson, 
a resolution, calling attention to the 
merits of the work on classification by 
Henry E. Bliss, The organization of 
knowledge and the classification of 
books, and asking the editorial com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. to aid diligently 
in securing a publisher for the work, 
was adopted. 

A suggestion was made by D. J. 
Haykin of the New York state library 
that the Library of Congress or the 
A. L. A., or both, be asked to under- 
take printing of subject headings on 
sheets so that such entries could be 
used as an authoritative list for sub- 
ject headings. 

Margaret Mann, of the University of 
Michigan library school, called atten- 
tion of librarians to the new photo- 
graphic reproduction of the catalog 
that the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris 
had under way. 

Discussion relating to the form of 
the headings under U. S., as given in 
the U. S. Catalog and as given on the 
Library of Congréss cards, showed 
such an evenly divided opinion that 
the matter was laid on the table. 

The second session in the afternoon, 
Mary F, Hyde presiding, opened with 
discussion on classification. Dr E. C. 
Richardson, consultant in bibliography, 
Library of Congress, read a paper on 
Classification, 1876-1926, an Mr 
Charles Martel, chief of catalog divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, read one on 
Cataloging, 1876-1926. These papers 
will be issued by the A. L. A. 

The last speaker was Miss Margaret 
Mann who gave an informal talk on 
the Future of cataloging. Miss Mann 
said in part: 
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The 16 regional groups of catalogers 
discussing the subject in various parts 
of the country eliminates any skepti- 
cism as to the work in the future. The 
standards of the Telford report, as 
finally submitted, showed the value 
of organization. 

Speaking of the needs in cataloging, 
Miss Mann stressed the need to work 
out more principles of cataloging. The 
subject is deficient in the whys and 
wherefores. The technique on the 
author side has been worked out fairly 
well. The A. L. A. Code of catalog 
rules and the Manual for classifiers 
are satisfactory but there is nothing on 
the subject side. There is need for 
some basic rules for the assigning of 
subjects. There are lists of subject 
headings but any lists are merely lists 
of words unless one knows the thot 
back of them. There is danger in hav- 
ing subject headings and classification 
numbers given on cards, because as- 
sistants are likely to use them as they 
exist without adapting them to the 
needs of the local catalog. 

Dr Richardson and Mr Martel have 
both emphasized the necessity of 
simplification because of the mass of 
material that is coming from the press 
all the time. The cataloging problems 
are complicated because of this mass 
of material. The suggestion has been 
made of reducing the bulk by printing 
sections of it in book form and remov- 
ing the corresponding cards from the 
catalog. There is much to be said on 
this. The cataloging problems of the 
special libraries are increasing. In re- 
gard to the demand for more catalog- 
ers, Miss Mann questioned as to 
whether they needed more catalogers 
or whether they should not move the 
checkers already on the board. One 
of the useful measures of the regional 
groups might be that for bringing to 
the fore catalogers who have hitherto 
been kept in the background. 

Miss Dorothy Hawkins offered a 
resolution expressing to Melvil Dewey 
the section’s appreciation of the value 
of his contribution to librarianship in 
the founding of the principle of rela- 


tive classification. The resolution was 
adopted. 

Miss Mann offered a vote of thanks 
to Miss Hyde for the suggestion of a 
plan to secure a corps of workers at 
the Library of Congress to assign D. 
C. numbers to the printed cards and 
to analyze composite work, which was 
carried. 

Two catalog exhibits were available 
during the conference—one an exten- 
sive one of general nature formed part 
of the A. L. A. exhibit at Philadelphia. 
The smaller was displayed at Atlantic 
City. 

Officers elected were as follows: 
Chairman, Wilmer L. Hall, assistant- 
librarian in charge of cataloging, Vir- 
ginia state library, Richmond; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Winifred G. Barn- 
stead, chief of catalog division, Public 
library, Toronto, Canada. 

An informal group made up of cata- 
logers in foreign books and work with 
the foreign-born, meeting at the A. L. 
A. conference, October 7, instructed its 
secretary to ask the committee on 
cataloging to take under consideration 
the need of a formal transliteration 
scheme for foreign books. 

Training Class section 

Miss Marie A. Newberry, supervisor 
of training in the Public library, To- 
ledo, Ohio, as chairman, opened the 
meeting at the Ritz-Carlton hotel, Oc- 
tober 8.. Miss Louise Singley, the 
secretary, was absent and Miss Flora 
B. Roberts, Public library, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., acted in her stead. There was 
some discussion as to who was entitled 
to vote on real problems of the section 
and what were the necessary qualifica- 
tions for membership in the section. 
These questions being provided for in 
the proposed constitution, the question 
of its adoption was brought up. 
vote on this had been taken by mail 
and as 61 voted for adoption and only 
1 qualified voter against, the constitu- 
tion seemed satisfactory and was 
adopted. 

The place of library work with 
children in the training class course 
was discussed in a paper by Carrie E. 
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Scott of Indianapolis. Miss Brotherton 
led the discussion by suggesting that 
more time be given to book lectures, 
and less to administration; she ex- 
pressed the opinion that junior assist- 
ants do not need lectures on how to 
instruct the children of the schols in 
the use of books and libraries ; she also 
recommended more hours for story 
telling. Ethel Wright of Toledo pointed 
out the immaturity of the average 
member of the training class and sug- 
gested that more hours be provided 
for practice work, and that the work 
in story-telling should be given as ad- 
vanced work only to those who showed 
ability for this work. Miss Hurlburt 
of Hagerstown felt that two hours was 
sufficient for story hour instruction ex- 
cept in cases where ability was shown. 

The second paper on the program, 
“A plan for a regional apprentice 
class” was represented by Flora B. 
Roberts of Kalamazoo. The main point 
of this plan is the suggestion that the 
State, thru its library, library commis- 
sion or similar agency, employ a full 
time instructor who should conduct a 
series of apprentice classes ‘of 10 to 13 
weeks duration in various parts of the 
state; this would provide trained 
assistants for the small libraries. Anna 
MacDonald of Pennsylvania led the 
discussion by first emphasizing, thru 
illustrations, the very great need of 
help for librarians of the very small li- 
braries, and sounded the note of warn- 
ing that the training must be adapted 
to these needs. She supported the idea 
of a state instructor, but felt the plan 
would not take the place of summer 
schools. Emma V. Baldwin of Den- 
ville continued the discussion by rais- 
ing the question, “What is a small li- 
brary?” She also felt Miss Roberts’ 
plan was not sufficiently definite, and 
that while it seemed feasible, she ques- 
tioned if it were a 1926 plan. Miss Tit- 
comb said apprentice classes and train- 
ing classes were emergency matters; 
all would like an up-to-date model car, 
but some must buy used cars; we must 
begin where we can. Miss Prouty of 


_ Cleveland raised the question of a rural 


girl of ability who wants to study, tho 


she has no position. Miss Roberts re- 
plied that the plan was not offered as 
a definite thing, complete in all details ; 
that county supervision or successive 
summer schools with progressive cur- 
ricula would be better; Mr Hirshberg’s 
statement that when a man studies law 
he does not take a course adopted to a 
small town or a large town, suggests 
an even better library standard. But if 
the regional apprentice class with’state 
instructor seems feasible at this time, 
let it be tried until something better 
can be done, 

The following officers were elected: 
Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis public li- 
brary, president; Faith L. Allen, 


‘Brooklyn public library, secretary. 


College and Reference section 

The College and Reference section 
had as its main topic of discussion the 
matter of Inter-library loans. The in- 
terest in the subject was so great and 
the program so full that two sessions 
were held. An international character 
was given to the meeting by the ap- 
pearance on the program of two for- 
eign delegates—Mr Powell, chief libra- 
rian of the Public libraries of Birming- 
ham, England, and Dr A. G. Drach- 
mann, assistant-librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 

Malcolm O. Young, Princeton Uni- 
versity library, gave a historical review 
of various discussions of inter-library 
loans, going back to the frst confer- 
ence in 1876 when Samuel S. Green 
proposed that libraries lend books to 
each other. With the development of 
the system came agitation for special- 
ization in certain fields by particular 
libraries so that unnecessary and ex- 
pensive duplication might be avoided. 
It was even advocated that there 
should be a central office for routing 
requests for loans, such office to be 
equipped with a union catalog of the 
holdings of the great libraries of the 
country, but this was found unneces- 
sary because of the development of the 
bibliographic facilities and functions 
of the Library of Congress. 

As loans between libraries increased 
and were soon recognized as a stand- 
ard form of service rendered by re- 
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search libraries to their clientele a 
standard practice was soon adopted. 
This naturally followed a statement 
made in 1912 by Messrs Putnam and 
Lane which set forth the rules for 
loans made to other libraries by the 
Library of Congress and the Harvard 
College library respectively. By rea- 
son of their different organization and 
function these libraries vary somewhat 
in théir general practice, but essential- 
ly they are in agreement. 

Mr Young pleaded for a more liberal 
policy by our chief lending libraries 
both in regard to those who may re- 
quest loans and as to books which are 
at present not subject to use without 
the library to which they belong. He 
stated that he saw no reason why grad- 
uate students should not be privileged 
to use the service, as such students 
should have before them the best ma- 
terial on their subject, while time, as 
well as money, often prevented them 
going to Washington, Cambridge or 
New York to use the resources of the 
great libraries located there. Nor, did 
he see why rare books could not be 
loaned because the local demand for 
the use of the rarer items .is always 
small. Periodicals and society pro- 
ceedings are not lent by some libraries 
and that constituted another handi- 
cap that should soon be removed be- 
fore the greatest use could be made of 
the country’s book resources. The one 
thing in recent years that has helped 
considerably is the photostat as it re- 
produces with absolute accuracy the 
material desired. However, where an 
entire volume must be consulted rather 
than a particular reference in the vol- 
ume, photostatic reproduction is al- 
most out of the question because of 
the great cost involved. 

Great interest was shown in the 
paper of F. W. Ashley, Library of 
Congress, as that library has by far the 
greatest obligations along this line and 
gets many times the number of re- 
quests for this sort of service as are 
sent to any other American library. 
No library has advertised its resources 
more completely as consultation of a 
depository set of the Library of Con- 


gress cards enables one to learn in- 
stantly whether or no it contains the 
title wanted. For this very reason re- 
quests naturally gravitate to it which 
should normally go to a library close 
at hand which might be expected to 


‘contain the book. But the research’ 


worker is in urgent need of the volume 
and location of the title elsewhere 
would consume much of his valuable 
time, so the L. C. gets the request. 
Therefore, the greater need that our 
great National Library adopt a policy 
that will enable it to answer the de- 
mands of Congress and the govern- 
mental bureaus at Washington, its nat- 
ural constituency, and at the same time 
enable them best to meet the needs of 
— workers wherever they may 
e. 
It is their regulation whereby they 
do not lend for the use of graduate stu- 
dents which really constitutes a basis 
for argument among university and 
reference librarians and which Mr Ash- 
ley termed “the question before the 
house.” At the 1925, Mid-Winter con- 
ference in Chicago one of the’ chief 
questions considered was “Can the 
Library of Congress be persuaded to 
approve inter-library loans for grad- 
uate students?” 

In stating reasons for their inability 
to liberalize their practice he said: “In 
these three particulars (the volume of 
the appeals, the public knowledge of 
what the Library of Congress pos- 
sesses, the national feeling of proprie- 
torship) we are conditioned in the set- 
tlement of our loan problems as no 
other institution is conditioned.” 

He advocated the establishment in 
Washington of a central office with a 
force of competent: research assistants 
to aid libraries locate the books they 
need to borrow for their clientele and 
to serve as general Inter-library Loan 
headquarters. In no other way can 
conditions be rectified or improved. He 
closed his paper by saying: “In some 
matters and on some occasions a 
keeper of priceless things must be ada- 
mant. We are so much the trustees for 
the scholars of tomorrow that we must 
not let the scholars of today wear out 
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the work of the dead scholars of the 
past.” 

Asa Don Dickinson, University of 
Pennsylvania, set down certain princi- 
ples which constitute a sort of golden 
rule to go by. These are briefly: 1) 
No library should become a burden to 
any one lender; 2) Certain libraries 
have claims and responsibilities which 
should govern its transaction with 
other libraries; 3) Broadcasting one’s 
inquiries is usually unwarrantable; 4) 
The lender should be able to take it for 
granted that requests are not made on 
frivolous grounds; 5) Bound periodi- 
cals might well be loaned considering 
the small percentage of loss prevailing 
in the system; 6) Use photostat when 
it best serves the purpose or in case of 
libraries not able to lend by reason of 
legal restrictions; 7) Absolute reci- 
procity is not possible so too much at- 
tention should not be paid to it; 8) As 
to time limits, the borrower should 
state for how long a period the loan is 
desired and the lender to assent to this 
as often and as far as he can. 

The inter-library loan activities of 
other types of libraries were set forth 
in several papers. The large public 
library was represented by Gilbert O. 
Ward, Cleveland public library; the 
non-lending public reference library by 
H. M. Lydenberg, New York public 
library ; the state library by J. I. Wyer, 
New York state library; and the small 
public libraries by Sarah Askew, N , 
Free public library commission. In 
each case the speaker described the 
practice of the particular library which 
he or she represented. 

The two foreign representatives 
spoke of systems prevailing in the Eu- 
ropean countries. Mr Powell reviewed 
the development of the custom of lend- 
ing books by one library to another. 
There has been no set code nor is the 
number of volumes so lent and bor- 
rowed a large one, but, nevertheless, 
this has been done for some years as a 
form of courtesy from one library to 
another. It has grown up in a natural 
way, but Mr Powell predicted that by 
reason of this very meeting which was 
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attended by so many of his colleagues 
from Great Britain it would not be 
long before a standard code of prac- 
tice would be worked out. In most 
part, British librarians have granted 
loans without any special legislation 
or rules bearing on the point, except 
that in some particular libraries the li- 
brary board may have taken action 
providing for such service. The work 
of the Central Lending Library for 
students, which loans books to stu- 
dents, to groups of students or to li- 
braries circulating 45,000v. a year, was 
mentioned. The whole question of 
inter-library loans in Great Britain is 
now being considered by the commit- 
tee on Public libraries of the Board of 
Education whose report is eagerly 
awaited. 

Dr A. G. Drachmann, University of 
Copenhagen library, spoke of the Dan- 
ish system of inter-library loans which 
is well organized and has been in suc- 
cessful operation for some time, Cen- 
tered at the State library at Aarhus 
with its 25 central libraries and with 
the codperation of the Royal library 
and University library in Copenhagen, 
the system has become so generally 
used that over 12,000 volumes were 
loaned in this way during the year 
1925. In order to locate a book one 
simply sends to the Central library and 
if not at the Central library the re- 
quest is sent on to the State library. 
If not located at the latter, inquiry is 
sent direct to the State library com- 
mission which attempts by telephone 
to locate the title among the libraries 
of the capital. If located, information 
is given and the borrowing library 
sends direct to the library possessing 
the book. If not in Denmark and need 
is urgent enough, then a request to bor- 
row the book from abroad is trans- 
mitted to the Royal library or Univer- 
sity library. Such loans have been ne- 
gotiated with most European coun- 
tries, altho the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Germany are the usual na- 
tions from which books are borrowed. 
In case of France, loans when made 
are negotiated thru diplomatic chan- 
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nels and therefore take a long 
time. In case of Germany, one simply 
writes to the library for the book as is 
true with many other countries in Eu- 
rope. He thinks these international 
loans of growing importance and of 
great value to future scholarship for 
“When a book is found abroad only 

. . « it is usually better to send the 
book to the man at a minimum cost 
than to demand that the man must 
travel for days in order to read per- 
haps, a few pages of a book.” In those 
few words Dr Drachmann voiced the 
keynote of the meeting. 

Officers elected for the year 1926-27 
were: 

Chairman, Nicholas Van _ Patten, 
Queens university, Kingston, Ont.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, James A. McMillen, 
Washington university, St. Louis; Don- 
ald B. Gilchrist, University of Rochester, 
N. Y., as the other member of the Execu- 
tive committee. 

James A. McMILLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Small Libraries round-table 

Miss Margaret Jackson, Chatham, N. 
J., chairman, called attention to the 
fact that the term Small libraries’ 
round-table is rather elastic and that, 
of the public libraries in America, all 
but some 400 were included in the 
group designated as small libraries, 
from the smallest library up to those 
having a circulation of 150,000v. Prob- 
lems of reference and service are about 
the same. The difference and the diffi- 
culties come in, in the amount of tech- 
nical training and the employment of 
faulty methods. 

Miss Bement, in charge of library 
extension work, State library of Michi- 
gan, out of her experience spoke of 
the isolation of the library worker in 
the little library, and the lack of un- 
derstanding of her problems by the li- 
brarian used to many and constant 
contacts, so that help for her situation 
should be provided by those who know 
what it means. Miss Bement com- 
pared the standardized .formal educa- 
tion required to enter a library train- 
ing class with the knowledge of human 








nature, of natural history, of foreign 
lands which some workers in need of 
technical training can offer even if the 
college degree is wanting. These per- 
sons serve their communities and are 
content to stay in them. 

Two efforts to help the situation in 
Michigan have been, first, a self-or- 
ganized county library association for 
mutual help and formal help. Skill in 
mending, knowledge of the use of 
pamphlets for reference work, combin- 
ing exhibits for the county fair, are 
some of the avenues for helping neigh- 
boring librarians. Two weeks insti- 
tutes under state supervision should 
give vision of and in the work. Two 
weeks is too short a period for formal 
instruction and is of little use to any 
but the experienced worker. There is 
inspiration and enlightenment but not 
training. The worker in the small li- 
brary needs less isolation and a more 
comprehending treatment of her prob- 
lems by those in authority. 

C. E. Rush of Indianapolis, speaking 
on Preliminary training classes, 
pointed out some dangers: The pre- 
liminary training will not be provided 
soon enough to afouse sufficient de- 
sire; the lack of understanding that is 
necessary to halt the present plans for 
library extension until ways and means 
are provided to meet the need. To 
concentrate efforts on new standards, 
rapidly elevate school entrance re- 
quirements and instruction, as well as 
remuneration, will still further widen 
the gap between the outlying posts and 
their headquarters staff in the larger 
centers, and in such enthusiasm the 
army may be left to shift for itself 
while specializing on adequate instruc- 
tion for its officers. ° 

Mr Hirshberg, state librarian of 
Ohio, having in mind those libraries 
with a circulation near 150,000v., de- 
manded college training for the libra- 
rians of this type of library. He held 
‘that the standards of small libraries 
should not be different from the stand- 
ards of larger libraries. By standards 
he meant those imposed by law or by 
authority of law of the various states. 
He felt that evenly balanced library 
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service would not be possible until 
compulsory certification is universally 
adopted. The easiest way to equalize 
service is to equalize librarians. The 
librarian of a small library needs to 
know more of the angles of technical 
work and more of the resources at her 
command than the chief of a large li- 
brary surrounded by experts. 

Lower standards for the librarian 
serving schools and the whole public 
of her community should not be less 
than those required of teachers. Col- 
lege graduation with technical library 
training should be the minimum funda- 
mental requirement. With the large 
number of college trained persons in- 
creasing, the standards for librarian- 
ship should be high enough to enroll 
as heads of the small libraries, at least 
college graduates. Librarians of small 
libraries should be measured by the 
same measuring stick as those of larger 
ones. Present library schools are in- 
adequate for the training of a sufficient 
number of people for small library 
service. 

Miss Jones, field secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, and Miss Bogle, assistant- 
secretary of A. L. A., were to have 
spoken on Opportunities for training 
but owing to their absence, that part 
of the program was omitted. 

Miss Tyler called attention to the 
difficulty of persuading library schools 
graduates with college education to 
stay in the work in small libraries. 

Miss Hobart of New Hampshire felt 
that there should be a more accurate 
definition of “What is a small library.” 

Miss Titcomb of Washington 
County free library said that all 
wanted the best for their own com- 
munity but many had to acknowledge 
it was impossible to get it at present. 

The last part of the meeting was 
adjourned into round-tables. The li- 
braries with a circulation of less than 
20,000v. under the direction of Miss 
Emily Miller listened to Miss Alice 
Jordan of Boston, speaking on Books 
for boys and girls in the library. She 
said if children are expected to take 
care of books, they must have some- 
thing worth respecting. Part of the 
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limited book money must go for the 
replacement of books that every child 
should know. It is not extravagance 
but wisdom to have the standards and 
classics in good editions with worthy 
illustrations, even. tho such editions 
cost twice as much as the smug little 
copies for supplementary school read- 
ing. Good judgment dictates that 
$1.75 spent for one of these books is 
a wiser expenditure than the same 
amount for two of less enduring worth. 

If good books are not selected for 
children, the next generation will turn 
to the poorest sort of popular fiction, 
instead of being the intelligent book- 
lovers they might have been if the li- 
brarian had not escaped responsibility 
thru the path of least resistance. Sup- 
plying mystery tales for boys and girls 
calls for thotful consideration. This 
demand has increased alarmingly. Un- 
less a right proportion in books of this 
kind is preserved, the boys and girls 
will lose their power of concentration 
and will have only motion picture 
minds. Boys and girls should have 
the freedom to explore among the best 
adult books of travel and true adven- 
ture, books about the natural world, 
records of great inventions and poetry 
and plays. Children’s books should be 
freshened even if not more than five or 
ten books for children are added in a 
year. 

Miss Mary Eastwood, of the New 
York state library, presented a paper 
discussing Readable non-fiction which 
should be kept alive. Books remain 
on the shelves because there is no im- 
petus on the part of the librarian to 
get them from the library into the 
home. A list accompanied the paper, 
Titles as readable as fiction. It is 
annotated and is to be added to from 
time to time. 

Mrs Belle Holcomb Johnson, of the 
Connecticut Public library committee, 

ve an interesting list of titles on 

armless necessary romance. She 
named the keepable books of those 
writers whose work is popular but 
better discarded. 

Miss Jacqueline Overton discussed 
her children’s library at Westbury, L. 
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I., and Miss Miller showed how the 
Booklist is compiled. 

Libraries with a circulation from 
20,000v. to 50,000v. met with Miss 
Martha Wilson of Springfield, Illinois, 
as chairman. : 

Miss Zaidee Brown, of H. W. wil- 
son Company, spoke on Mechanical 
aids as time-savers to allow librarians 
to help more with books, such as are 
aids to book selection, choice and 
method of use of pictures and clip- 
pings, and particularly of high-school 
lists. 

Miss Bascomb, Pittsburgh, in an ex- 
hibit of inexpensive series and editions, 
showed how the librarian may give 
help to people of modest means in 
selecting their own books or for gifts. 

Libraries with a circulation of 50,- 
000v. to 150,000v. met under the direc- 
tion of Miss Ulrich of the New York 
public library. Miss Ulrich urged that 
librarians get away from traditional 
lists and study special needs of the 
community. Trade and_ technical 
journals, house organs are often of 
more use than duplication of similar 
literary or home-making periodicals. 
She urged the placing of the Readers 
Guide on the periodical rack for the 
public. A number of house organs 
containing real, important reference 
material were exhibited and discussed. 

Mr Walter of Minneapolis, speaking 
on Technical magazines for small li- 
braries, urged an industrial survey of 
the community before selection and the 
finding out, after the number of per- 
sons interested in the industry is es- 
timated, of the kind of interest they 
have. The foremen or technically 
trained shop or office men will need 
magazines that give definite informa- 
tion. 

Miss Eales, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
speaking of Trade and class periodicals 
for the small library, followed the line 
of Mr Walter’s discussion, pointing 
out, in addition, that these periodicals 
are free to libraries and can be had on 
request. The first American house or- 
gan was Poor Richard’s Almanac and 
it is now a classic. Miss Eales dis- 
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tributed a list of various periodicals 
desirable. 

Ethel Clelland, Indianapolis public 
library, speaking on Business maga- 
zines and the small library, said that 
the change in business management 
has made a change in business litera- 
ture. Every small library should try 
out on its public some modern business 
literature. Special local business inter- 
ests should always be considered, but 
every town has many persons engaged 
in merchandizing. The list of these 
in all its phases is large enough to jus- 
tify any public library in adding to its 
periodical list some business maga- 
zines. Miss Clelland suggested five of 
which the total cost would be about 
$20. The same $20 expended for busi- 
ness books would not go very far. Ma- 
terial in business libraries reflect the 
high ethical standards of the present- 
day business world and in their themes 
of discourse, the “you can if you will” 
type of story has given place: to the 
“you can if you know.” 

Received from A. L. A. publicity 

A message from M. P. Roland-. 
Marcel, administrateur-general de la Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, Paris, France, was 


as follows: 

In the name of the National library and 
on the occasion of the International confer- 
ence of librarians, I send a cordial greeting 
to the libraries of the United States. I am 
obliged to remain in Paris, and I regret 
that I cannot be present. Af 

The Bibliotheque Nationale has followed 
with greatest interest the progress made by 
the libraries of the United States in these 
last years. These have been able to bene- 
fit in a new land by the experiences of the 
libraries of the “Old World”, whose origin 
dates back most often to the Middle Age 
or the Renaissance. The reason the latter 
are conservative is doubtless because of the 
treasures which are found accumulated 
there, but this reason does not keep them 
from evolving and adapting themselves to 
modern necessities. On this point you fur- 
nish us with examples; we have in our col- 
lections the elements on which modern cul- 
ture is based and you offer us-a method in 
these technical improvements worthy of 
being introduced into our service. 

have seen the American Library in 
Paris on Rue d’Elysee extend and estab- 
lish itself in Paris in such a way that it has 
become the “bridge head” of the American 
culture in France. I wish to say that not only 
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are we happy to find there popular books and 
periodicals but even your scientific and ar- 
tistic collections and monographs represent- 
ing the intellectual production of your na- 
tion. This is the more important because 
at present French libraries are almost un- 
able to acquire your books and your reviews 
as the abnormal rate of the exchange makes 
them prohibitively expensive. 

Please accept this message as proof of the 
profound sympathy that I hold for all who 
come from the United States. My best 
wishes for the success of the conference. 


Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of 
documents, Government printing of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., speaking be- 
fore the Public documents round table 
on The Future of United States public 
documents, called attention to the 


great store of valuable scientific, indus- , 


trial, and economic information con- 
tained in government publications, and 
emphasized the importance of the li- 
braries as intermediaries between the 
Government publishing offices and the 
reading public. 

As a means for eliminating: waste, he 
set forth the advantages of restricting 
free distribution of most publications 
to officials of the Government collab- 
orators, libraries, educational and 
scientific institutions and societies, and 
the press. Experience has shown that 
other persons who have real use for 
publications will gladly pay the nom- 
inal price charged to cover the cost of 
printing and binding, which for thou- 
sands of publications is only five cents. 
During the past year his office sold 
10,962,571 publications for which the 
public paid $544,937. 

Mr Tisdel believes that the adoption 
of an up-to-date policy of advertising 
these publications would be of distinct 
benefit to the public and to the Gov- 
ernment, and he urges adequate appro- 
priations so that information which has 
been gathered at a cost to the tax- 
payers of millions of dollars may be 
made available to them while it is still 
fresh and in such manner as to be most 
widely useful. 

In an address on the Whole duty of 
a library trustee before the Trustees 
section, Dr A. E. Bostwick said: 

‘ Two things interest us in an action— 
its results and the means by which 
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these are brought about. Primitive man 
brought about all his own results. 
Civilized man confines himself to a few 
—he works for others and they for him. 
When a community wishes library 
service it hires library experts to fur- 
nish the service and appoints a board 
to represent it in its relations with 
these. It is the board’s business to de- 
cide on what results it wishes its ex- 
perts to achieve, leaving to them the 
selection of methods; to see that they 
attain these results, replacing them 
with others if they fail, and to supply 
the necessary funds. It should not 
busy itself with details, but devote all 
its energies to these simple but compre- 
hensive duties. A board member should 
not attempt to be a librarian, nor 
should a librarian try to be a board 
member. They have distinct spheres, 
both highly necessary to the success of 
the institution, but not improved by 
“scrambling” them. 


Speaking on University library ex- 
tension service as a factor in the prob- 
lem of adult education, Edith Thomas, 
of the University of Michigan, said: 


Adult Education is a widely comprehen- 
sive and variously used term. It is most 
definitely expressed, it seems to me, by the 
phrase “post-school education.” 

University extension is concerned funda- 
mentally with that phase of Adult Edu- 
cation comprised in organized extra-mural 
work taken for credit or non-credit as the 
case’may be. 

There is, however, another phase of “post- 
school” or adult education not so generally 
considered in connection with the subject of 
University Library Extension service. Thou- 
sands of citizens thruout the country are 
pursuing “post-school education” in the 
more or less informal organization of such 
groups as women’s clubs, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, rotary clubs, granges and farm- 
ers’ clubs. It is to these groups engaged in 
the study of social, civic, economic and 
general educational problems that Univer- 
sity Library Extension service owes a defi- 
nite obligation. 

The men who make up the faculties of 
our universities and colleges are the ac- 
cepted leaders in the educational world. 
The universities are the creative centers of 
contemporary thot. It is obvious that the 
vast number of people seeking “post-school 
education” thru the organization of study 
clubs and discussion groups of one kind and 
another have a right to the guidance of the 
university. It is equally obvious to those 
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who know the lack or inadequacy of library 
resources away from the centers of popula- 
tion, that university library extension serv- 
ice must be the main avenue of dissemina- 
tion of ideas from the universities to the 
people outside. 

niversity library extension workers, be- 
cause of their position in the ‘very heart 
of the university community, have a unique 
advantage for obtaining and organizing the 
best and newest current print, setting forth 
the ideas and standards which are being 
worked out in the class-rooms and labora- 
tories of the universities. University Librar 
Extension service can, because of this ad- 
vantage, thru the means of package libraries 
of pamphlet material on current problems 
of public importance, set the conditions of 
public opinion and actually mold public 
opinion. 


Speaking of the place of library work 


with children in the training class cur- © 


riculum, Carrie E. Scott, of the Indian- 
apolis public library said: 

The value of any unit of instruction, and 
the amount of time to be devoted to it, are 
determined by the function of that unit and 
the need for it in the local library. In a 
general training course, there is no time for 
specialization along any particular line. No 
one unit should be superior or more impor- 
tant than another, but all should be corre- 
lated, so that the result may be a well bal- 
anced whole. The basis of selection must 
rest upon local use and need. 

f the 100 hours recommended for Book 
evaluation, including children’s books, on 
the curriculum suggested by the Board of 
Education for librarianship, this paper 
makes a plea for 30 hours of this time to be 
devoted to children’s books and reading, 
and problems concerned with library work 
with children. The purpose of the course 
in library work with children is to acquaint 
the seedwats with the aids and principles 
which underlie the selection of children’s 
books in a public library; to give an intro- 
duction to children’s literature; and to pre- 
sent information which will give the stu- 
dent an intelligent comprehension of the 
scope and the operation of different phases 
of work with children in the local library. 
As outlined, in a 30 hour course, six lectures 
are to be devoted to administration and ex- 
tension, of which work with schools is a 
component part, 18 lectures to Children’s 
literature, and six to story-telling. All these 
lectures are to be supplemented by prob- 
lems and projects. 

In the short course on Administration of 
children’s work, only important phases can 
be included, such as the general scope of 
the work, within and without the walls; 
coéperation with civic agencies, work with 
schools, and problems of discipline and 
policy. 
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The course in literature should be pre- 
sented not from the standpoint of purchase 
or acquisition, but from the standpoint. of 
recommendation to the juvenile patrons of 
the library and to persons interested in 
bringing children into contact with good 
books and reading. 

The main purpose of the course in story- 
telling is to discover talent, and there should 
be enough practice work to make this dis- 
covery sure. 

To sum up, we should make this unit of 
instruction, that is, work with children, 
strong enough on our training class curric- 
ulum to train students for active elementary 
service in children’s work. 


In an interesting talk on Business 
magazines and the small library, Ethel 
Cleland of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary said: 


Recent changes in business methods, in 
business literature and in the attitude of 
the business man toward sources of busi- 
ness information, makes the speaket urge 
on the libraries of smaller communities that 
they try out on their public some of the 
modern business literature of which the 
business and trade magazines seem the most 
popular and vital form. 

These changes in business, in its litera- 
ture and in the business man’s attitude to- 
ward it are briefly traced to the employment 
of the scientific method towards solving 
business problems; the adoption of commer- 
cial research as a definite part of business; 
the application to business organization and 
management of the principles of scientific 
management; the formation of trade asso- 
ciations and the schools of business admin- 
istration now a recognized part of most col- 
leges and universities. 

The largest single class in a smaller city 
which the library should attempt to serve 
first is that of retail merchandising and in- 
cludes all those engaged in the business of 
selling to the consumer the necessities and 
luxuries of every day life. 

For these, five magazines are suggested as 
of interest to owners, managers, salesmen, 
advertisers, accountants, credit men, com- 
mercial artists, buyers—all these employed 
in the various processes of retail trade from 
the large department store to the corner 
grocery. The field of each magazine is 
briefly summarized and details given as to 
cost, periodicity, illustration, indexing, pub- 
lisher. The magazines recommended are: 
Dry Goods Economist, Sales Management, Ad- 
vertising and Setting, Printer’s Ink and System. 


One of the most delectable presenta- 
tions of the A. L. A. conference was 
the address on National understand- 
ing thru poetry by Alice R. Eaton of 
the Public library, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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This was given before the lending sec- 
tion. Miss Eaton said in part: 


The mission of poetry is not alone the 
joy of self-expression in emotional stress of 
joy or grief, aspiration or devotion, but 
making language so vividly animate as to 
secure sympathetic understanding and re- 
sponsive emotion and conviction. i 

Manners and customs of. nations differ 
greatly, as do systems of education, lan- 
guage, physical characteristics and national 
traditions, but human emotions are the 
same the world over and have been of all 
time. Love, hate, religious fervor, merri- 
ment, love of beauty, joy of accomplish- 
ment, all these are reactions of the spirit in 
all men and their expression in fitting lan- 
guage is the poetry of the world. 

A study of the poetry of all nations and 
periods, with the resulting knowledge of the 
universality of the great currents of human 
emotion, will do much to promote mutual 
sympathy among the intelligent people of 
all races. 





Library Meetings 

Boston—The Special Libraries asso- 
ciation of Boston, after dining together, 
met at the Administration library of 
the Boston school committee for their 
October meeting. The attendance was 
about 60. The Administration library 
was established three years ago to 
serve the officers of the Boston school 
system and the teachers in the public 
schools. Miss Elizabeth Burrage is 
librarian and before the meeting, she 
explained its scope and purpose. Miss 
Margaret Withington presided. 

Reports of committees showed that 
all of them were organized and func- 
tioning. 

It was voted to issue a corrected 
printed list of members, and to include 
in it a list of special libraries in Boston. 

The subject of the evening was Li- 
brary conferences and events at At- 
lantic City and Philadelphia. Frank H. 
Chase, reference librarian of the Bos- 
ton public library, who, as an associate 
of Charles F. D. Belden, director of 
the Boston public library and presi- 
dent of A. L. A. this year, had unusual 
opportunity to see behind the scenes 
both before and during the conference, 
spoke on High lights of the A. L. A., 
and his description of them was a bril- 
liant thing in itself. William Alcott, 
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librarian of the Boston Globe, reported 
the transactions of Special Libraries as- 
sociation, and emphasized the proposi- 
tion put forth by President Handy for 
an International information service, 
as one of the two outstanding events 
of the conference. The other was the 
report of the committee on a training 
course for special librarians, presented 
by Miss Rebecca B. Rankin of the New 
York Municipal Research library. Mrs 
Frances R. Coe and Miss Ethel M. 
Turner, both of the State library, re- 
ported the Sesquicentennial at Phila- 
delphia. 

California—The Eighth and Ninth dis- 
tricts held a joint meeting, October 
23, at Red Bluff, with representatives 
of 13 northern counties in attendance. 
The first session was in charge of Len- 
ala A. Martin, Lassen county librarian 
and president of the Eighth district. 
Blanche Chalfant, Butte county libra- 
rian, led a worthwhile discussion of 
methods and Mrs Alex McCullagh, Te- 
hama county club woman, reviewed 
some of the late books and told of the 
developmental line of reading being 
pursued in her community. Edith 
Gantt, Plumas county librarian, pre- 
sented the details of the plan whereby 
Sierra county will contract with Plu- 
mas county for county free library 
servce; this is the first county to op- 
erate under the section of the Califor- 
nia County Free Library law which 
provides for such service, and every- 
one was deeply interested in the de- 
tails of the organization work. 

State Librarian Milton J. Ferguson, 
president of the California library as- 
sociation, told of the plans for a joint 
meeting: with the Pacific Northwest 
library association to be held at Gear- 
hart, Oregon, in June of 1927. A ban- 
quet at the new Hotel Tremont was 
the background for the evening meet- 
ing, presided.over by Siskiyou county 
librarian, Ellen B. Frink, president of 
the Ninth district. The talks were 
necessarily brief, but they gave the 
listeners valuable surveys of many 
state and county activities closely 
touched by library service. County 
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Assessor Dyer of Tehama _ county 
spoke of the early Spanish land grants, 
and Professor T. F. Hunt of the Uni- 
versity of * California, described the 
work of the agricultural extension divi- 
sion. Mrs Amy Steinhart Brader, 
executive secretary of the state depart- 
ment of public welfare and chief of the 
bureau of children’s aid, told of the 
aims and activities of her interesting 
field of endeavor. 

Assistant Forest Supervisor George 
M. Gowen discussed various aspects of 
forest service. The following day, Sun- 
day, was spent in visiting libraries and 
other points of interest in the county. 

Hazet G. Gipson 
Secretary 


California—A* meeting of the college 
and university librarians was held at 
the University of Southern California, 
November 6. The Special Libraries 
association of Los Angeles were in- 
vited guests. 

The morning session was held with 
Miss Charlotte M. Brown, president of 
the association, presiding. President 
R. B. von Kleinsmid of the university 
gavea happy welcome to the delegates. 

ames Parke Young, of Occidental 
college presented the substance of the 
proposed bill to be introduced in the 
next session of Congress asking for a 
more liberal distribution of public 
documents to all libraries of a certain 
size that might apply for them. The 
plan was endorsed. 

Classification of binding material in 
relation to prices charged by the com- 
pany receiving the work of all libraries 
present was discussed. The president 
of the company was present and gave 
his reasons for having a different scale 
of prices for public library binding 
from that charged the college library. 

Luncheon was served in the Wom- 
an’s Residence hall. A few of the 


guests present were introduced and 
gave very enjoyable afterdinner talks. 

Dr Louis Wann, professor of Amer- 
ican literature, gave an interesting talk. 
He said the college students should be 
able to find the best of modern litera- 
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ture in a college library and be en- 
couraged to read for pleasure and 
recreation. 

CuHarLoTte M. Brown 


Louisville, Ky—The November staff 
meeting of the Louisville public library 
was devoted to a discussion of How to 
use the A. L. A. catalog, 1926. This 
meeting was planned with a view to 
familiarizing the whole staff with the 
special features of the catalog, which 
make it a useful tool for all depart- 
ments of the library. 

Thru the kindness of A. L. A. Head- 
quarters a copy of the provisional 
prospectus of the catalog and a copy of 
the resumé presented to the catalog 
group at the official Regional meeting 
of the A. L. A. at Sioux City, October 
13-16, 1925, together with other items 
of interest were lent to the library. 

Edna J. Grauman, head of the ref- 
erence department, traced the history 
of the A. L. A. catalogs beginning 
with the issue of 1893 and showed the 
development in each edition. She then 
took up the 1926 edition and called at- 
tention to the features of especial in- 
terest to the reference worker. She 
stressed particularly the bibliograph- 
ical accuracy of all entries, and the 
practical usefulness of the arrange- 
ment, the index, and the classification. 

Jennie M. Flexner, head of the circu- 
lation department, discussed the gen- 
eral character and content of the new 
edition, its arrangement, something of 
the method of assembling lists and se- 
curing codperation of specialists. Some 
of the annotations and their variations 
were analyzed. 

A lively discussion of the new edi- 
tion, with comparison of the older edi- 
tions, followed and the staff knows 
more of this valuable book from the 
hour spent in discussion than could 
have resulted from much individual in- 
vestigation. ‘ 

It will be used with the training 
class and copies have been placed in all 
public departments and branches for 
use with the public. 

GrorcE T. SETTLE 
Librarian 
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Minnesota—The hospital librarians of 
the Twin Cities, on the evening of No- 
vember 1, held its first meeting of the 
1926-27 season in St. Paul. 

Problems of the profession were for- 
gotten during the dinner hour for 
several had gone a-gypsying and remi- 
niscences were in order. Miss Marie 
Rainey had been fortunate in being in- 
cluded in a house party of the P. E. N. 
club in the Catskills, and her impres- 
sions of Anita Loos, Robert Burlin- 
game, Stephen Vincent Benet, Aline 
Kilmer, Donn Byrne and Theodore 
Dreiser were most amusing. 

Miss Jones reported on the Hospital 
Libraries round-table in Atlantic City. 
Various questions formed the back- 
ground of the discussion—The loss of 
books and the hospital’s responsibility 
toward that loss; Advisability of 
chargirtig fines to the staff doctors and 
nurses; and Necessity of special train- 
ing for hospital librarians. 

Heten H. WITHERSPOON 
Secretary 


Missouri—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Missouri library asso- 
ciation was held at Maryville, October 
14-16, in conjunction with the meeting 
of the Northwest Missouri teachers’ 
association. Following so closely the 
meeting of the A. L. A. there was a 
smaller attendance than usual, but the 
meeting was quite worthwhile because 
of the opportunity for conference with 
the teachers. 

Of most interest to librarians were 
the talks made by Mr Milton Fergu- 
son of California and Miss Jessie Van 
Cleve, editor of the children’s section 
of the A. L. A. Booklist. 

Mr Ferguson stressed the value to 
the teacher, especially the rural 
teacher, of a well organized librar 
service, developed on a county unit 
basis. He urged codperation with the 
Missouri library commission in secur- 
ing better book service for the state. 

iss Van Cleve urged better books 
and more books for boys and girls, 
good illustrations and a varied diet. 
“Some bedtime stories,” she said, “but 
not too many and follow them with 
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folk tales and fairy tales which are the 
foundation of cultural teaching.” All 
children like the “Why” and “How” 
science stories and, later, stories from 
history and of other lands. Let the 
child learn to read so that books will 
be a joy to him thru life and not merely 
the tools thru which he grasps the 
right idea from his text books. 

The Association passed the follow- 
ing resolutions concerning library ex- 
tension in the state. 

Inasmuch as 55 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Missouri is entirely without public 
library service, 

Be it resowed, that the Missouri library 
of adequate public library service within 
association set for its goal the establishing 
ony reach of everyone in the state. 

hat, in order to obtain this, the Asso- 
ciation adopt as its objectives, first, public 
opinion convinced of the value of public 
libraries and of high standards of library 
service. Second, Effective city libraries 
reaching their whole service areas and the 
county unit for adequate rural service. 
Third, a strengthened state agency to lead 
in library development and to give supple- 
mentary book service. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

President, Miss Helen Birch, Hanni- 
bal; vice-president, Miss Grace Lan- 
gan, Maryville; treasurer, W. H. Col- 
lins, University library, Columbia; sec- 


retary, Miss Fay Delaney, Monroe 
City. 
Montana—The seventeenth annual 


meeting of the State library associa- 
tion was held in the Hearst free li- 
brary, Anaconda, October 4-6. The 
meeting was under the direction of 
Clara M. Main, Lewistown, president. 
The librarians were welcomed by E. 
B. Catlin, president and Mrs. Freder- 
ick Laist, member, of the Board of trus- 
tees, Hearst free library. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a roll call of those present to which 
each responded with a two-minute talk 
on something worth-while accom- 
plished during the year or left a ques- 
tion as to some difficulty that was per- 
plexing. Inez Haskins, Butte, stressed 
the an of high-school libraries. They 
are to be considered means of introduc- 
ing many students to worthwhile 
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books for recreation. They stimulate 
the slow student by showing him that 
his work is not confined to a text book, 
that it really has relations to other 
things as well. High-school libraries 
are handicapped by lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of some of the teach- 
ers but that is a burden that can be 
carried contentedly as long as it really 
does its work. The afternoon session 
closed by a trip to the smelter where 
the process of reducing ore gave en- 
joyment and information to the guests. 

The evening meeting was held at the 
Country club where the librarians were 
the guests of the Hearst free library at 
dinner. Here Miss Louise Fernald of 
Great Falls shared with her audience 
the pleasures she had gathered in a 
“librarian’s trip around the world.” 

On Tuesday morning, the subject of 
Adult Education was presented by 
Mrs Mary Loman, Malta, explaining 
what it really means and pointing out 
the need for it in the western country 
and emphasizing how the library could 
meet more than half way those who 
were interested. 

Library administration problems 
were discussed at a round table under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth Powell 
of Missoula. A new book symposium 
was conducted by Geneva Cook, Boze- 
man. Library problems and how to 
meet them was presented by Ida Stern- 
fels, Butte. 

The visitors were the guests of the 
Woman’s club at luncheon. This was 
followed by a delightful drive to Warm 
Springs and Galen thru a wonderful 
country full of beauty and interest. 

At the evening session, Miss Ger- 
trude Buckhouse, University library, 
Missoula, gave a report of the A. L. A. 
and P. N. L. A. meetings in Seattle. 

At the short session on Wednesday 
morning, Juvenile books and the story 
hour was discussed by Miss Alberta 
Stone, Missoula. Plans for the com- 


ing year, were discussed. Reports of 
the various committees were given. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs Emlyn Benson, Havre; 
vice-president, 


Ruth Sulzer, Butte; 
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secretary, Lucile Peat, Livingston; 
treasurer, Geneva Cook, Bozeman. 

The meeting next year will be held 
in Lewistown. 


New Jersey—The Bergen and Passaic 
County library club, an organization 
made up of 69 librarians representing 
15 libraries, held its fall meeting at 
Paterson, October 26. Miss Margaret 
Jackson, president of the New Jersey 
library association, gave an inspiring 
talk on Some outstanding books of 
1926. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dorothy E. Burrows, Ruth- 
erford ; vice-president, Mary L. Stagg, 
Paterson; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Marion C. Butterworth, Passaic. 


North Dakota—The North Dakota li- 
brary association met at Jamestown, 
October 18-19. The theme for the 
meeting was: Problems of the small 
library, which in, this state, means the 
tiny library of 500 to 1000v., supported 
by the enthusiasm and devotion of a 
woman’s club or similar organization. 
Round-table discussions of a very prac- 
tical nature, which the leaders were 
careful to keep within the scope of the 
little library with the untrained li- 
brarian, occupied the morning sessions, 
and the 32 members who attended took 
part freely and with enthusiasm. One 
librarian, who had never cared to at- 
tend a state meeting before, said to a 
Commission worker afterward, “Why 
didn’t you tell me it was like this?” 
The librarians of the well-established 
libraries gave of their experience and 
were none the poorer for it. A trus- 
tee’s section met separately on the sec- 
ond morning. 

In the afternoon sessions, problems 
of a larger scope occupied the stage. 
County libraries was the theme the 
first afternoon. Mrs Etheridge of the 
Minot State teachers’ college, who had 
been in county library work in Wyo- 
ming, told her experiences. The legal 
aspect of the problem was seriously 
discussed, in view of the changes which 
it is hoped will be made in the state 
library law at this winter’s session of 
the legislature. 
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Miss Pearson of the Agricultural 
College library at Fargo gave a graphic 
description of her attendance at the 
Fiftieth anniversary meeting and the 
Sesquicentennial, with its A. L. A. ex- 
hibit. 

In the evening, after a dinner at 
which the association was the guest 
of the Jamestown library board, Mr C. 
B. Lester of the Wisconsin library 
commission told more of the Fiftieth 
anniversary meeting and in a clear, 
logical way showed what 50 years of 
growth had meant in the development 
of the free library. Mr Lester’s rich 
experience added much to the day’s 
discussions. A reception followed the 
evening program. 

The second afternoon was opened by 
a discussion of Children’s Book Week, 
by Miss Rynning of the Fargo public 
library, and Miss Cook of the Com- 
mission called attention to the excel- 
lent exhibits prepared in ‘connection 
with this work, both of books and 
posters. 

For a delightful hour, Alfred Keator 
of the University of North Dakota li- 
brary took the association with him 
thru the libraries of the Old World 
where he and Mrs Keator had recently 
spent six months, visiting places with 
literary associations as well as li- 
braries. 

The sessions closed formally after 
this, but continued informally with a 
drive about the city and afternoon tea 
at the home of Dr Guest, in charge of 
the State hospital for the Insane. The 
library in connection with the hospital 
was open for the inspection of the 
guests. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Bessie R. Baldwin, Traveling Library 
department, Bismarck, president; Nora 
Jacobsen, Leeds, vice-president; Inga 
Rynning, Fargo, secretary-treasurer ; 
Lillian Cook, Bismarck, member of the 
A. L. A. council. The executive board 
members chosen are: Catherine Mc- 
Sherry, Minot; Lilian Mirick, Wahpe- 
; Mrs Hazel Webster Byrnes, May- 
ville. 
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Pennsylvania— The Pénnsylvania li- 
brary associatién limited its annual 
meeting this year to a short business 
session, owing to the celebration of the 
Semicentennial of the A. L. A. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Alice 
R. Eaton, Public library, Harrisburg; 
vice-president, Frances Dorrance, Pub- 
lic library, Wilkes-Barre; secretary, 
Jessie Wilson, Public library, North- 
umberland; treasurer, Alice Willige- 
rod, Hazelton. 





Interesting Things in Print 


A handbook of the Free public li- 
brary, Camden, N. J., has been pre- 
pared by William H. Ketler, its libra- 
rian. The pamphlet gives an exposi- 
tion of the purposes of the library and 
its work, illustrated by interior views. 
This is a bit of good publicity for the 
library and at the same time gives im- 
portant information to its users. 


The business branch of the Public 
library of Newark, N. J., has issued a 
list under the title of Half a hundred 
business books. This branch probably 
gives as close attention to the needs 
of business that may be met by a li- 
brary, as any institution in the coun- 
try and the list of books which they 
issue is undoubtedly used extensively 
and with great satisfaction. 


The Time of man by Elizabeth 
Maddox Roberts has been chosen as 
the outstanding current novel by the 
selecting committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month club in its October choice. 
The committee consists of Henry Sei- 
del Canby, William Allen White, Dor- 
othy Canfield, Christopher Morley and 
Heywood Broun. This is Miss Rob- 
ert’s first novel. She had a volume of 
verse, Under the tree, published sev- 
eral years ago. 


The Brass industry in the United 
States is the title of a volume which is 
a study of the origin and development 
of the brass industry in this country. 
This is the second edition, revised, of 
the original work which has gone out 
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of print. It was prepared by William 
G. Lathrop, Mount Carmel, Connecti- 
cut, who is closely connected with the 
industry and who, judging by the 
volume which he has issued, knows 
the story of the brass industry in the 
United States from the start. 

The introduction, giving the story 
of the useful metals from the first 
known period of the bronze age to the 
present, is of general interest. The 
development of the industry in Con- 
necticut, which seems to be the world 
center of the activity, and its extension 
thruout other parts of the country, is 
followed by a collection of biographical 
sketches of the men who developed 
the work. The volume has a full bib- 
liography, also an index. A_ useful 
technical. book. 


Edith B. Carhart, librarian of the 
Public library, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, has issued a very interesting and 
undoubtedly helpful little book, A his- 
tory of Bellingham. Miss Carhart 
says: 

One of the demands made upon public 
libraries which is everywhere very difficult 
to meet is the request for something on the 
early history of the community. The com- 
pilation of articles contained in the pam- 
phlet is an effort on my part to meet this 
demand in our library. 

This is something that many libra- 
ries might do for their communities 
and as a labor-saver for themselves. 
Miss Carhart had the assistance and 
encouragement of the Argonaut Press of 
Bellingham, in compiling from news- 
paper articles, city directories and 
books of local history the material 
contained in her little book. It is real 
history and not a series of laudations 
of individuals. _, 


Charles H. Compton, assistant libra- 
rian, Public library, St. Louis, has been 
making a study of “Who reads William 
James” from his library’s records and 
has presented his findings and com- 
ments in the South Atlantic Quarterly 
for October. He found a surprisingly 
large list of readers, judging by sta- 
tistics. He wrote letters to some of 


them asking how they happened to be 
interested in James. 


James’ books strictly on philosophy 
have a wide variety of readers but 
there was “no high brow among them” 
—a probation officer, a salesman, an 
artist, a laundress, laborers, clerks—in 
fact every phase of society. Only one 
lawyer was listed among all who were 
reading. By far the greater part of the 
article is made up of extracts from the 
letters which Mr Compton received and 
gives rather a jolt to preconceived no- 


tions of books of philosophy and of a 


similar caliber not being known to or 
read by the man in the street. 

Mr Compton believes that examina- 
tion of records of readers of solid and 
substantial books would reveal readers 
of the same kind as those of James 
and expressed the hope that the illu- 
sion will be dispelled that the public 
library for the most part circulates only 
fiction. He calls the most striking fact 
in his survey of the readers of books 
of serious import “the small number 
of readers from business and the pro- 
fessions.” 

Mr Compton’s review shows an “en- 
couraging ferment, a mental and intel- 
lectual development, which the so- 
called more cultured classes might well 
emulate.” 


Dr Albert H. Tolman, professor of 
English literature at the University of 
Chicago, is the author of a Macmillan 
book which undoubtedly will be of 
interest to every lover of Shakespeare 
and a useful tool to serious students of 
the great poet. Falstaff and other 
Shakespearian topics is the title under 
which Professor Tolman, a recognized 
authority on Shakespeare, has col- 
lected a number of articles and lectures, 
which he had prepared from time to 
time, and presents them in this ac- 
cumulation. 

The first article gives the title to 
the book, Why did Shakespeare create 
Falstaff? followed by dissertations on 
known facts, personal characteristics, 
his attitude towards manners and cus- 
toms of the times, and many other 
studies of Shakespeare, the man, the 
writer and his work that must prove 
both interesting and helpful to stu- 
dents and other serious readers. 
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Some of the chapter headings are: 
Shakespeare or Bacon; Studies in King 
Lear; The choosing of the caskets; 
Studies in Julius Caesar; Anthony and 
Cleopatra. 


A beautiful piece of printing is the 
volume issued under the direction of 
Dr Theodore W. Koch, Northwestern 
University library. The main title, The 
Florentine book fair, is followed by 
The book section of the exposition of 
decorative arts, The German book ex- 
hibit at Columbia university, and Notes. 

The book itself is a fine example of 
book-making and, in addition, its 
contents, a “digest of comment and 
criticism on the various exhibits under 
consideration”, is full of information 
and interest. Mr Koch’s notes are 
those of a book-lover and while one 
senses in them the joy of the writer 
in that of which he writes, one also 
finds them full of valuable information 
for anyone at all interested in books in 
the making. 

The subject of the book as it is pre- 
sented gives the present day tenden- 
cies in European book production, and 
the contents enriches with the book- 
lover’s spirit the necessary details of 
the book trade. Facsimiles: of illustra- 


tions from noted books add to the. 


beauty of the volume. In addition to 
the information concerning the pro- 
duction of books artistically and pro- 
fessionally, there is a presentation of 
the current state of the book-producing 
world that is not only very interesting 
in itself but of value in the process of 
making, collecting and distribtuing 
books. Portraits of noted writers are 
included. Copies may. be had by ad- 
dressing Dr T. W. Koch, Northwest- 
ern university, Evanston, Illinois. 

The publication of this book was 
made possible by subscribers and con- 
tributors whose generosity ought to be 
recognized by an equally generous pur- 
chase of the book by those for whom it 
is intended. 

A copy of this should be in the pos- 
session of every student in the library 
schools—advanced or advancing, and 
of book-lovers everywhere. 
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_ A brochure of some 75 pages, giving 
a history of Michigan libraries, has 
been issued as a supplement to Vol. 17 
of the Michigan Library Bulletin. The 
historical sketch is offered as a contri- 
bution to the year of the Golden Jubilee 
of the American Library Association. 
The Michigan state library joined with 
the library association in the undertak- 
ing and published the sketch. The ma- 
terial was prepared for publication by 
Miss G. M. Walton, librarian, Michigan 
normal college, Ypsilanti, and the his- 
tory has the well known flavor of Miss 
Walton’s fine art of writing. 

There are 10 chapters reviewing: 
Early days, Township libraries, asso- 
ciation libraries, public libraries, Michi- 
gan state library, Michigan library as- 
sociation, the Library commission, spe- 
cial libraries, colleges and normals, and 
the library of the University of Michi- 
gan. The local history of each library 
was furnished by the library itself and 
while all the material submitted could 
not be used, the manuscripts are to be 
kept together on file in the state library 
for future reference. 

The historian has wound together in 
a very interesting and readable story 
the development of library work in 
Michigan. Subscription libraries were 
early established and in 1877, Michigan 
passed a free public library law pro- 
viding for city, town and village li- 
braries. The library association was 
the ninth on the list of state organiza- 
tions and has continued to the present 
to be a strong developing force for the 
betterment of libraries, not only in 
Michigan but thruout the country. 
tag M. Utley, librarian of Detroit, 
Mrs Mary C. Spencer, state librarian, 
and’ Miss Lucy Ball of Grand Rapids 
were moving spirits in its early 
development. 

Miss Walton is far too modest in 
speaking of her own contributions but 
the Michigan library association has 
been fortunate in having the benefit of 
her wise and scholarly attitude toward 
library service these many years. 

Two splendid portraits, one of Mr 
Utley and one of Mrs Spencer, besides 
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interesting interior and exterior views 
of many libraries, add to the beauty of 
a good piece of printing and a 
well written story of the libraries of 
Michigan. 


The free public library: Its possibili- 
ties as a public service agency, an ad- 
dress by George F. Bowerman, li- 
brarian, Public library, Washington, 
D. C., having appeared in the American 
Federationist for May, has been issued 
in reprints. The reprint also carries an 
editorial by William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., in which he says a 
public library is a necessary part of the 
educational equipment of every city, 
making this the theme for the editorial 
which stresses the need for funds for 


library service. ; 

Among the many new books which invite 
special mention we might call attention to a 
few which occur to us as making a wide gen- 
eral appeal: The story of Philosophy, by Will 
Durant, a brilliantly successful effort to make 
philosophy of living interest to everyone; The 
book nobody knows, by Bruce Barton, an in- 
terpretation of the Bible as a sequel to his 
The man nobody knows; This believing world, 
by Lewis Browne, a simple account of the 
great religions of mankind by a Jewish rabbi; 
Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney, personal cor- 
respondence of the gentle New England poet- 
ess; On the trail of ancient man, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, fascinating account of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic expedition in search of traces of 
earliest life; Philadelphia, by H. M. Lippin- 
cott, a native son’s description of the city, for 
a decade the nation’s early capital, appropriate 
to the Sesqui-Centennial; Darwin, by Gamaliel 
Bradford, a new biography of the great pro- 
pounder of scientific theory; Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, by Sir Edward Clarke, the romance of a 
great career vividly and concisely presented; 
Julia Marlowe, by C. E. Russell, life story of 
a gifted and beautiful actress devoted to 
Shakespearean drama; A mirror to France, by 
Ford Madox Ford, a spirited and understand- 
ing interpretation of the soul of the French 
people; Prints and books, by W. M. Ivins, 
competent essays by the authority on prints at 
the Metropolitan Museum; Prohibition at its 
Worst, by Irving Fisher, a thorough and un- 
prejudiced examination of the precise facts of 
the effect of prohibition in our country by a 
distinguished Yale professor; Seventy years a 
showman, by “Lord” George Sanger, story of 
circus days in England by the greatest “show- 
man” of his country —Autumn Quarterly Pratt 
Institute. 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

In October, the school had the pleas- 
ure of having as guests Miss Grace 
Shellenberger and William J. Hamil- 
ton who spoke to the class on some 
interesting and valuable phases of li- 
brary work. Mr Hamilton, librarian 
of the Gary public library, spoke of 
the work of the Library commission in 


* Indiana with which he was formerly 


connected. Miss Shellenberger, who 
graduated from the school in 1913 and 
is now librarian of the Davenport pub- 
lic library, told of her experiences in 
institutional work in Iowa. 

An untisual event of October was a 
Book Fair sponsored by a Pittsburgh 
firm. There were book exhibits from 
the country’s foremost publishers, in- 
cluding not only new books but famous 
manuscripts and letters, original illus- 
trations, etc. Each afternoon during 
the week of the Book Fair, talks were 
given by well-known authors. Among 
those whom the students had an op- 
portunity to hear and meet were Chris- 
topher Morley, Will Durant, George 
Dorsey, Charles Brooks, George H. 
Putnam, John Van Drutten and Mar- 
garet Widdemer. Miss Widdemer also 
visited the school and in a talk to the 
class recalled very entertainingly her 
own library school days and her early 
experiences as a writer. eee 

Sixty graduates and faculty were present 
at the annual meeting of the Alumnae asso- 
ciation at the Ambassador hotel in Atlantic 
City, October 7. The following officers 
were elected for 1926-27: President, Elva S. 
Smith, ’02, Pittsburgh; vice-president, Lil- 
lian H. Smith, ’11, Toronto; Member of ex- 
ecutive committee, Clara M. Baker, ’24, De- 
catur, I] 

The following alumnae presented papers 
at the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation at Atlantic City: Effie L. Power, 
04, Training for library work with children; 
Estella Slaven, ’13, School library work in 
Ohio; Evelyn Smith, ’23, The Junior High- 
School library; Carrie E. Scott, ’07, The 
place of library work with children in the 
training class course. The latter paper was 
discussed by Ethel Wright, ’08. 

Miss Elva S. Smith, 02, has been elected 
a member of the A. L. A. Executive Board 
to serve for a period of four years. Miss 
Louise P. Latimer, ’11, has been elected 
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chairman of the Children’s Librarian sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. and Miss Carrie E. 
Scott, 07, chairman of the Training Class 
section. 

Mrs Blanche E. Wappat, ’19, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Pittsburgh 
group of catalogers. 

Other appointments: 

Anna Anderson, ’13, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mary Ayres, ’25, head of children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Grace Endicott, ’15, head of children’s de- 
partment, public library, Paterson, N. J. 

Hilda Henke, ’25, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

Ethel Metzger, ’20, librarian, University of 
Louisiana library, Baton Rouge, La. 

Elizabeth Schilp, ’25, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Canton, Ohio. 

Thelma Shellhamer, ’23, Children’s libra- 
rian, Public library, Hazelton, Pa. 

Donna Sullivan, ’21, librarian, State nor- 
mal school, Edinboro, Pa. 

Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Mary.Virginia Barr, ’24, to Marion 
Scully Manning, October 20. 

Nina C. BrorTHERTON 
Principal 
Columbia university 

An opportunity for the first year stu- 
dents to hear an unusual number of 
visiting lecturers and to inspect libraries 
of various types in New York and vi- 
cinity is being afforded this semester 
by Mr Reece’s courses in the adminis- 
tration and management of libraries. 
The purpose of these courses is to give 
the students a certain orientation by 
means of a rapid survey of types of 
libraries and branches of work, the 
more thoro study of administration 
and management being left for the sec- 
ond semester. To date the following 
librarians have had a part in these 
courses: Roger Howson, librarian of 


Columbia university; F. F. Hopper and 


H. M. Lydenberg of the New York pub- 
lic library; Dr A. E. Bostwick of St. 
Louis; Adelene Pratt, librarian of the 
Burlington county library, N. J.; Dr F. 
P. Hill, Brooklyn. public library; John 
Archer, Superintendent of printing and 
binding, New York public library. The 
libraries which various groups of the 
students have visited are the New York 
public library, including’ representative 
branches, the Brooklyn public library, 
the public libraries of Newark, New 
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Rochelle, East Orange and Pratt In- 
stitute. 

In connection with the course in 
book selection, a lecture on “The mys- 
teries of book reviewing” was given 
by Carl Van Doren, editor, critic and 
novelist; visits were made to the Voll- 
behr collection of incunabula at the 
National Arts club, to Baker and Tay- 
lor Co., Inc., and to the children’s de- 
partment of the New York public 
library and Brentano’s bookstore to 
see the book display prepared for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Thru the generous 
codperation~of the Publishers’ Weekly 
office which lends 20 books to the 
school each week, the students have 
an excellent opportunity to examine 
new books. 

At the time of the Fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the A. L. A., the school was 
visited by many librarians, not only 
from various parts of this country but 
by. several of the foreign delegates. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Assistant to the Director 
University of Illinois 

The University of Illinois library 
school began its twenty-ninth year 
September 22. Either the prospect of 
a new home in the new university li- 
brary, or the changed status of the 
senior year, must have accounted for 
the unexpected increase in registration 
as.the school numbers 53 juniors and 
17 seniors. The seniors will be en- 
rolled in the Graduate school and can- 
not be included hereafter in Library 
school statistics, altho practically all 
of their work will still be carried on 
under the instruction of the Library 
school faculty. 

The first year class represents 43 
colleges and universities -and_the grad- 
uate class, 14. These comprise insti- 
tutions from Harvard university to 
Washington State college, and from 
the Florida State college for women to 
the University of South Dakota. Mem- 
bers of the first year class come from 
21 states, with one from North Ger- 
many; the graduate class represents 
11 states, with one student from South 
Africa and one from Bavaria. Every 
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member of the first year class holds a 
bachelor’s degree, with one master’s 
degree and one doctor of philosophy. 
The senior class includes one master of 
arts and one doctor of agriculture, be- 
sides the bachelor’s degree. 

In July the Board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois voted to transfer 
the second year, or senior, class of the 
library school to the graduate school, 
the requirement being 30 hours of ap- 
proved work in library science (30 
credits), the successful completion of 
the second year to be followed by the 
degree of master of arts in va 
science. The degree of bachelor of li- 
brary science was not annulled by of- 
fical action and may be given in future 
cases. Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent academic year the Board of trus- 
tees has passed the additional enact- 
ment permitting the recommendation 
of those first year students, who com- 
plete successfully the work of the aca- 
demic year, for the degree of bachelor 
of science in library science. 

The school has adequate and com- 
fortable accommodations for the pres- 
ent in the large southwest half of the 
first floor, with adequate class rooms 
and office space, in the near University 
library building. 

The faculty remains the same as last 
year, except for the resignation of Miss 
Ruth F, Eliot, whose place has been 
filled by Miss Marie M. Hostetter, IIli- 
nois, B. L. S., ’22. 

The lectures given by visiting lec- 
turers not connected with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois faculty and staff have 
been agreeably opened this year by an 
address given by Miss May Ingles, 
Illinois, 1900-01, librarian of the 
Omaha technical high-school, who 
gave a most interesting and informa- 
tional talk on high-school library work 
in general and that of the Omaha tech- 
nical high-school. 

FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant-director 
Los Angeles public library 

The course in the Art and craft of 
bookmaking began with lectures on 
book history by the staff of the Hunt- 
ington library. Dr Cole spoke on the 


Huntington library, followed by Cap- 
tain Haselden who described charac- 
teristic manuscripts of different pe- 
riods. Dr Cole is to speak also on 
Famous printers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Mr H. M. Mead on Characteris- 
tics of incunabula, and Mr R. O. Schad 
on Modern presses. Mr Ernest Daw- 
son of Dawson’s Bookshop illustrated 
his lecture of Collecting old and rare 
books by examples of manuscripts, in- 
cunabula and first editions. 

Marian P. Greene, librarian of the 
Alhambra public library, delighted the 
entire class with her story-telling. The 
nine students who have elected story- 
telling have been assigned to settle- 
ment houses and branches for weekly 
story hours from October to Christ- 
mas. 

The students electing the special 
bibliographical course will work on the 
minimum essentials for a balanced col- 
lection for a small branch. 

The graduates of the 1926 class have 
been appointed as follows: 

Anna Bischoff, Margaret R. Domers, 
Dorothy Engstrum, Dorothy Hill, B. Lu- 
cille Holliday, Ruth Klahn, Lillian Locklin, 
Helen Luckham, Geneva McCain, Doris Mc- 
Whorter, Vivian Maxwell, Dorothy New- 
ton, Marian Royston, Freda A. Sauber, Vera 
Smith; Einora Smutzler, Mildred Sowers, 
Mary Whitmore have joined the staff of the 
Los Angeles public library. Bernhardt Bar- 
nett, children’s librarian, Long Beach public 
library; Eleanor Barrows, head of children’s 
department, San Diego public library; Susan 
Campbell, children’s librarian, Pasadena 
— library; Dorothy Hamilton, assistant, 

alo Alto public library; Eleanor Homer, 
cataloger, Pasadena high-school library; 

osephine Kenkel, Elementary School li- 
rary, Long Beach; Sadie McMurry, assist- 
ant cataloger, University of California in 
Los Angeles; Betsey Rolston, reference de- 
partment, University of Montana library, 
Missoula; Alline Speer, librarian, Horace 
Mann junior high sc ool, Los Angeles. 


Marian Horton, Principal 
St. Louis public library 

The school opened on September 23 
with 35 students, the largest number 
in its history, of which 21 are college 
graduates. Dr Bostwick welcomed 
the students with “A message to be- 
ginners” and the following week intro- 
duced the class to the Public library 

by an illustrated lecture. 
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Mr Robert D. McLeod of Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, one of the A. L. A. 
foreign delegates and author of Coun- 
ty rural libraries, their policy and or- 
ganization, visited St. Louis on Sep- 
tember 28 and talked to the school 
about county libraries in England and 
Scotland. 

Other lecturers were Mr Elwood 
Street, director of the St. Louis Com- 
munity fund, and Miss _ Florence 
Heintz, National executive secretary 
of the Camp Fire Girls of America. 

Margaret E. Vinton, a graduate of 
Michigan university and of the Los 
Angeles library school, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the school. Miss 
Vinton has had 10 years varied expe- 
rience; as branch librarian in Los An- 
geles, as classifier in Michigan uni- 
versity, and in the Public libraries of 
Salem, Bexley and Columbus, Ohio. 

Several members of the Public li- 
‘brary staff are attending the course on 
child psychology, given by Professor 
John A. McGeoch, of Washington uni- 
versity, as a part of the curriculum in 
Library work with children. 

The school has been granted a sub- 
vention of $3000 for the year 1926-’27 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 


A. E. B. 
Simmons college 

Elizabeth Skolfield Miller, who has 
for the last six years been on the staff 
of the Dartmouth College library, will 
be an instructor for the rest of the col- 
lege year. 

Mrs Miller graduated from Simmons 
in 1920, and her recent marriage to 
Ralph E. Miller has brought her back 
to Boston to live. She is codperating 
this term with Miss Donnelly in the 
courses in Book selection and Classi- 
fication. ; 

Two welcome visitors this month 
were Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood and 
Miss Helen Burgess. Miss Wood 
thrilled the class with her story of 
“Ebenezer,” her beloved Boone library, 
and of the Chinese library movement. 

Miss Burgess celebrated Children’s 
Book Week by talking of some of the 
outstanding new books for children, 
copies of which were exhibited by 
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courtesy of Miss Mahony of the Boston 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls. The li- 
brary school students whose privilege 
it is to get up for the college library the 
Week-end Bookshelf utilized that oppor- 

tunity to feature children’s books, also. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY 
Director 

Syracuse university 

Syracuse University library school 
had a luncheon at the Atlantic City 
meeting of A. L. A., October 7, Hotel 
Chelsea. Among those present were: 

Chancellor Flint of Syracuse university, 
Director Elizabeth Thorne; Helen Hoose, 
Syracuse public library; Lillian McMahon, 
Brooklyn public library; Agnes Hall, Den- 
ver public library; Mary McCabe, librarian, 
Corning, N. Y.; Fanny Howe, Troy public 
library; Elizabeth Kinne,  vice-librarian, 
University of Pittsburgh; Edith Erskine, 
Chicago public library; Elizabeth Smith, 
Syracuse University library; Frances Hepin- 
stall, Syracuse University library; Mrs Kate 
D. Andrew, Elmira _— library; Olive 
Pillsbury, Chicago public library; Miss Mar- 
wb ‘Geom, ueensboro public or * 

lorence Wagner, Wall Street Journal li- 
brary; Nora Lock, New York public library; 
Florence Hatch, Mt. Washington branch, 
Pittsburgh; Sarah Cavanaugh, New York 
public library; Mary Parkhurst, New York 
ublic library; E. G. Clark, Sarah Miller, 
Fast Cleveland public library; Miss Eld- 
ridge, Syracuse University library school; 
Gertrude Bergman, Orlando public library; 
Georgia Roberts, Engineering Society li- 
brary, New York City. 

After the luncheon, Miss Hoose, 
president of the alumnae association, 
Miss Thorne and Chancellor Flint 
addressed the assemblage on the li- 
brary school and its future. Several 
of the librarians discussed the Syra- 
cuse University Scholarship loan fund. 

The next meeting will be held, De- 
cember 7. 

CATHERINE E. BLOOMER 
Western Reserve university __ 

The student group of this year has 
been divided on the basis of educational 
preparation; the smaller of the two 
study halls being used for the graduate 
group, and the larger study hall for 
other full-time and partial-course stu- 
dents and those taking the Junior chil- 
dren’s course. Instruction is differen- 
tiated somewhat, the classification and 
cataloging for the graduate group 
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being given by Miss Bertha R. Barden, 
the close and logical relation of classi- 
fication and subject headings being 
developed. 

The lecture course in Modern ten- 
dencies in education, hitherto given by 
Professor Robinson, is being partici- 
pated in this year by various leaders 
in school work in Cleveland and vi- 
cinity. 

A matter of great significance to the 
students was the visit of about 25 of 
the foreign librarians who had been in 
attendance at the A. L. A. conference, 
on October 20. Talks were given by 
Miss Mary P. Parsons, director of the 
Paris library school, Miss Rachel 
Sedeyn, librarian of the University of 
Brussels, and Madame L. Haftkin- 
Hamberger, director of the Library in- 
stitute of Moscow; the delegates were 
guests of the Cleveland public library, 
but were entertained at tea at the 
school in the afternoon. 

Miss Julia A. Robinson, secretary of 
the Iowa library commission, spoke 
recently on the activities of a Library 
commission. 

The senior course in library work 
with children, which is in conjunction 
with field work in the children’s room 
of the Cleveland public library, num- 
bers 21 students. They represent 
states from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia; one member, Minnie Rubin, is 
being trained for. the position of chil- 
dren’s librarian in the National library 
in Jerusalem. The curriculum for this 
year has an addition of a special semi- 
nar course, meeting once a month, in 
which students are doing some original 
research work along the lines of the 
reading interests of the junior high- 
school student. Miss Edna Whiteman 
recently told. stories for little children 
and discussed them with the students. 
Lectures on “Foreign literature in 
translations” are now being given by 
Professor Clara L. Meyers of the Col- 
lege for Women, W. R. U. 

The class of 1927 has formed a class 
organization by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Helen S. 
Keating; first vice-president, Alice B. 
Weaver; second vice-president, Minnie 


Rubin; secretary, Mrs Lucile B. Rey- 
nolds; treasurer, Catherine M. Hark- 
ness; assistant treasurer, Margaret M. 
McCarthy. 
Auice S. TYLer 
Dean 


The new training class of the Pub- 
lic library, Denver, opened October 6 
with 15 students under direction of 
Miss Rena Reese. Miss Reese re- 
turned after a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence spent in the Public library of 
Cincinnati. 





A Mature Summer Student In Search 
of Light 

As to the university itself, I am de- 
lighted. ... If I may be allowed a 
criticism, it is that summer schools 
are nowadays turned into cramming 
colleges, where teachers (85 per cent 
women) gather at the.urge (or even 
compulsion) of State boards of regents 
to bone up on their work, or to get 
credits toward a degree. In my in- 
nocence, I had thot a summer school 
was a place where free will students 
came to acquire a fuller culture, but 
a lot of that is missed on account of 
the dreaded exams at the end of six 
weeks. 

In my own case, however, that does 
not affect me. I listen to the lectures 
—excellent in most ways and by fine 
men—and read, read; and plot out 
my coming year’s work under capable 
experienced guides. I hear lectures 
from 8 to 1. 

During these five weeks, July 9 to 
August 12, I haven’t read the daily 
newspapers nor looked at such a re- 
view as the Literary Digest. I don’t 
know what has happened in the big 
world, nor do I care very much. Gos- 
sip tells me that the Catholic church 
in Mexico is in a row, and that Miss 
Ederle swam the channel; but my, oh 
my, I know a lot about what happened 
prior to 1492, and I have been book 
worming in the library in a systematic 
and also in an unguided manner, so that 
I might absorb from every direction 
in anticipation of paucity of material 
where I am going. 
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Department of School Libraries 


The fountain of wisdom flows through books—Greek Proverb. 














The Library Club for Boys and Girls 
Mrs Doyne F. Elliot, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

In the University branch of the Los 
Angeles public library, we have four 
elementary schools and one parochial 
school. Some of our schools have sent 
their classes to us for lessons in classi- 
_ fication, the use of the catalog and ref- 
erence books, and for a taste of book 
appreciation; however, four of them 
are from 25 to 30 minutes walk from 
us and so do not find it possible to 
send classes to the library even once 
aterm. Mainly, to serve these far-dis- 
tant schools and draw the boys and 
girls to the library by means of a live 
contact, our library club was formed 
last October. 

The club members are boys and girls 
from the fifth and sixth grades in our 
district. A boy and a girl from each 
room is appointed by the teacher or 
elected under the teacher’s supervis- 
ion to represent the room at two club 
meetings. Different representatives 
are sent to every third meeting, and 
all who have been representatives may 
continue to come as visitors. Most of 
our schools have a teacher whose duty 
it is to act as intermediary between 
the school and the library; this teacher 
from each school is a club member, 
and the children’s librarian of the 
branch is a member. 

The club meets in the story-hour 
room of the library every two weeks 
on Wednesday at three-thirty; if a 
holiday occurs the club meets the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. The children’s 
librarian presides at the meetings and 
the first part of our program is devoted 
to news. The boys and girls tell about 
their school activities, such as Book 
clubs in the class-rooms, Safety clubs, 
Health clubs, new pictures acquired, 
Civic clubs, plays and parties given or 
to be given, Parent-Teacher entertain- 
ments, Book Week plans, school news- 


papers and contests, wild flower ex- 
hibits, school-room pets, and any and 
everything which they sense as news 
and are proud to pass on to the boys 
and girls from the other schools. The 
children enjoy this exchange of news 
and it helps the librarian very much in 
knowing her schools. Next, the chil- 
dren’s librarian tells any news which 
she has gathered; coming events in 
the library, such as, Book week, spe- 
cial story-hours, and the Christmas 
party; news, such as, exhibits at the 
Art museum and afternoon symphony 
concerts ; and lastly, items culled from 
different periodicals, as, the Newbery 
medal winner, the statue erected to 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
and the Robert Louis Stevenson club 
in Edinburgh. In telling about the 
Newbery medal, we show the books 
which have received the medal and say 
a word about each. We try to connect 
as much of our news as possible with 
related books. 

Book reviews by the boys and girls 
follow the news. Those volunteering 
for reviews are given two weeks in 
which to choose, read, and prepare the 
reviews, and only library books may 
be reported on. The children think 
this last is only fair as then everyone 
has a chance to get the story at some 
time and read it for himself! The re- 
views are given orally and often very 
vividly. There is a limit of three min- 
utes for delivery. In this short time 
only the title, main characters, and 
part of the plot can be told. The re- 
viewers take much delight in leaving 
the story at the most interesting point. 
For instance, a boy reported on 
Charles Nordhoff’s Pearl Lagoon, and 
he finished with these words, “And if 
you want to know whether the shark 
ate the boy or not, you'll have to read 
the book!” We have an average of 
four reviews each time. 

The children’s librarian reviews one 
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or two books on the days we do not 
have a guest to talk to us. We 
have had several guests, who were 
especially interested in boys and girls 
and books, to talk to us during the 
year. Some of these talks were on 
poetry, biography, book-plates, illus- 
trators, and England’s place in books 
for boys and girls. 

After our program is finished, 
teachers’ requests are filled. These re- 
quests are for library application cards, 
books, plays, pictures, book-jackets 
for display and book-lists. Some of 
these requests are to be filled imme- 
diately and some during the next two 
weeks. 

The club members report the meet- 
ing in their class-rooms as soon as 
the teacher allots the time. Each room 
has two note-books, one for the girl 
representative and one for the boy. 
Each reports from his notes and what 
one has failed to note the other sup- 
plies. These notes are signed and the 
note-books passed to the next repre- 
sentatives. The teachers tell us that 
the reports are faithfully and interest- 
ingly given, and that the children listen 
eagerly for them and resent it if their 
representatives are late for the club or 
for any reason fail to bring back a 
complete report. 

The first year of our library club is 
now drawing to a close. It has been 
voluntary and spontaneous, and much 
fun for all of us. Thru this happy 
coéperation between the school, the 
child, and the library we hope we have 
accomplished in some measure what 
we set.out to do, namely, to give bet- 
ter library service ani help the boys 
and girls of our district to a wider 
knowledge of good reading. 





A Chance to Try 

A new annual group of prizes for 
creative work done by _ secondary 
school students in the fields of litera- 
ture, art and civics has been announced 
by the publishers of the Scholastic, a 
national magazine for the high-school 
classroom. A total of $1500 will be 
awarded. 


Four groups of major awards will be 
made for creative writing: 1) Poetry; 
2) Short story; 3) Essays; 4) Drama- 
tization. 

Another group of awards will be 
made for the best group of drawings 
or paintings, and a special group for 
the best plan for concrete participation 
in the civic affairs of a community by 
students. Contests will close on March 
20, 1927. 

Dr William M. Davidson is chair- 
man of the committee on awards which 
is composed of 20 prominent educators. 

No subjects are assigned in any of 
the contests. Prizes are for strictly 
creative work. A pamphlet including 
rules and regulations may be had on 
application to the Scholastic, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





What is Education? 

Pitifully true it is that many young 
people go to college because “polite 
society” makes a college degree a re- 
quirement for entrance to its rank. 
The scholastic standards suffer ac- 
cordingly, for if colleges accept and 
keep numbers of students who go 
there for a four-year social holiday, 
there is little chance of maintaining 
high scholarship. Students of this 
type are usurping the chairs of many 
worthier po people. Certain insti- 
tutions of traditional high rank, espe- 
cially women’s colleges, are providing 
a defense against this very thing. 
“Smith college,” says President Nei. 
son, “is not going to be turned into a 
center of engaging social life with a 
few duties to give a kind of relish to a 
perpetual holiday. We are going to 
insist that the intellectual life ) Hee 
shall be the main life, even if we have 
to dispense with a number of admira- 
ble and _ effective persons.” 

The problem is, then, to provide for 
the higher education of young people 
—to give them the necessary practical 
and liberal instruction. In speaking of 
a state university for Massachusetts, 
Dean Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, says in substance 
that the desired result can be effected 
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by an elaboration of the idea underly- 
ing the State division of University 
extension. It would make the entire 
state a university campus. It would 
stimulate, guide, and test individual 
effort, making much use of libraries, 
sending out from headquarters reading 
lists, syllabi, examinations, and, per- 
haps, instructors whose special duty 
it would be to visit small groups, hold- 
ing sessions in local school buildings. 
Degrees could be given, Dean Holmes 
states, on liberal terms, but only after 
very thorough examinations. He says, 
however, that perhaps but few would 
take degrees, but a multitude would 
study. 
James A. Moyer 





School Libraries in Cardiff, Wales 


The report of the librarian of the 
School libraries of Cardiff, Wales, for 
the year 1925-26, records that the li- 
brary was open for use 41 weeks dur- 
ing the year;-the circulation reached 
517,63lv., an increase of 60,66lv. Of 
these the secondary schools issued 41,- 
229v.; the technical schools, 5,818v.; 
the elementary schools, 470,314v. The 
stock of the school libraries is 42,295v. 
There were 515 groups of pictures is- 
sued to the schools. 

School classes visited the children’s 
rooms and were given instruction in 
the use of the library. The story hour 
is a regular feature. The question 
time which follows the story hour is 
bringing good results. 





Examination 

There will be an examination for a 
librarian in a senior high school in 
Newark, N. J., December 27. Applica- 
tions to take the examination must be 
filed not later than December 10,-with 
the Superintendent of schools, City 
Hall. Blanks on which to make ap- 
_ plication may be had on request. 





There’s no thrill in easy sailing when the 
skies are clear and blue, there’s no joy in 
merely doing things which any one can do. 
But there is some satisfaction that is mighty 
sweet to take, when you reach a destination 
that you thot you’d never make.—Exchange. 
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’ News from the Field 
East 


Sarah deC. Ruth, Pratt ’25, formerly 
on the staff of the Public library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been appointed first 
assistant at the William H. Hall free li- 
brary, Edgewood, R. I. 


Dorothy G. Bell, Simmons ’16, has 
been appointed librarian of the busi- 
ness branch of the Public library, 
Providence, R. I. Miss Bell has had 
much experience in business libraries 
and in the Vail library at the M. I. T. 


The annual report, 1925, of the City 
library, Manchester, N. H., records that 
circulation for the first time passed the 
quarter-million figure with a gain of 15% 
over the previous year. In four years 
the number of books issued has increased 
40% with only 5% increase in the staff. 
Circulation from the juvenile department 
exceeded all previous records with a total 
of 103,519v., a gain of 30,750v. over 
1924. 

A greater number of books were sent 
to the schools than ever before and re- 
corded circulation increased 11,000. The 
library had a booth at the Better Homes 
exhibit. Purchase of resewed books 
have cut the work and bills for rebinding 
in halves. Library articles and annotated 
lists have been sent to the newspapers. 
The Chamber of Commerce has built up 
for the library a satisfactory collection of 
directories. 


Central Atlantic 

Aura D. Wells, N. Y. S. ’25-26, has 
accepted appointment with the New 
York public library. 

Ethel Tiffy, N. Y. S. ’25-26, has been 
appointed reviser for the Columbia 
University school of library service. 

Ruth Giles, S’25, is on the staff of the 
Public library of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, D. C. 

Lucy Proctor, Simmons ’19, is now 
librarian of the Senior High-school li- 
brary, Mount Vernon, New York. 

Howard L. Hughes, librarian of Pub- 
lic library, Trenton, N. J., was married 
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to Miss Mildred Rankin in Baltimore, 
Md., November 17, 1926. 


Eliza Witham, Pratt ’95, since its 
organization head of the Greenpoint 
branch of the Brooklyn public library, 
died on November 8. 

Edward E. Eggers, for the past 22 


years librarian of the Carnegie free li- 
brary, Allegheny, Pa., died in his home 


in that city October 20. 


Martha L. Johnson, Pratt ’24, form- 
erly in the Brooklyn public library, has 
been made an assistant in the Mon- 
mouth County library, Freehold, N. J. 


Theodore Bolton, Pratt ’24, formerly 
librarian of the New Utrecht high 
school in Brooklyn, has been appointed 
librarian of the Century club in New 
York. 


Mary E. Hall, Pratt ’24, since grad- 
uation an assistant in the Brooklyn 
public library, has been appointed sub- 
stitute librarian in the South Side high 
school in Newark. 


The Battelle memorial library of the 
American university, Washington, D. 
C., will be dedicated, December 7. The 
library was the gift of Gordon Bat- 
telle of Columbus, Ohio. The cost was 
$110,000. 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood, Pratt ’07, form- 
erly editor of the Readers’ Guide tc 
Periodical Literature, has established, in 
partnership with the Misses Wallace, 
the Publisher’s Emergency Bureau at 
104 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Julia Wheelock has been appointed 
head of the order department and in 
charge of schedules at Pratt Institute 
free library to succeed the late Edith 
M. Pomeroy. Myrtle I. Roy has been 
transferred from the general reference 
department to succeed Miss Wheelock 


as chief assistant in the circulating de- 
vara Grace E. Studley takes Miss 
oy’s place in the reference room. 


The Public library, Binghamton, N. 
Y., has received a bequest in the will 
of the late Mrs James B. Weed of that 


city for $25,000 as a “recognition of the 
valuable service which the institution 
has rendered the city.” The money is 
given to establish a memorial and the 
income is to be used for the purchase 
of books, “preferably industrial books.” 


In addition to a number of other im- 
portant gifts, Swarthmore college, 
Pennsylvania, has received a gift of 
$70,000 from Clement M. Biddle, ’96, 
to be used in providing a fireproof 
building to house the Friends Histori- 
cal library. The building will be a 
memorial to Mr. Biddle’s father who 
was one of the founders of Swarthmore 
college. 


It has been announced that the 
anonymous gift of $1,000,000 for the 
new library building for Dartmouth 
college last year was the gift of George 
F, Baker of New York City. Mr 
Baker, who is 86, is known as one of 
the greatest of college benefactors. He 
has given much money to Harvard, 
Cornell, and other colleges. The gift 
to Dartmouth is to be a memorial to 
his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker of the 
class of ’59 at Dartmouth. 


The New York public library has 
recently acquired a notable collection 
of books dealing with the negro. 
Among the collection are many rare 
manuscripts, editions and prints, some 
of which go back to Colonial times. It 
was bought at $110,000 from funds de- 
voted to that purpose by the Carnegie 
Foundation. When the books and 
manuscripts have been assembled, the 
entire collection will be on view at the 
135th street branch. 


It was with deep regret that the li- 
brary school of Simmons college 
learned of the sudden death of Miss 
Chloe Haugenberry on October 8. Miss 
Haugenberry carried the one-year 
course in library science in 1915-16 as 
a special student. Since that time she 
has held successfully various positions 
in the government service in Washing- 
ton, the Greensboro public library, 
and the North Carolina college for 
women, Greensboro, and at the time 




















of her death was head cataloger at 
Pennsylvania state college. 


At the invitation of the Washington 
Real Estate Board, the Public library of 
that city had a most attractive exhibit 
at the Better homes exposition held 
recently in Washington. A booth, at- 
tractively furnished with closed book- 
cases, tables, chairs, bulletin board, 
book rack, and rug, was administered 
by an assistant from the Public library 
who explained the library idea to vis- 
itors and extended invitations to the 
passers-by to join the library. Two 
groups of selected books were on ex- 
hibition: those needed in every home 
of moderate income for the furthering 
of knowledge and the inclusion of cul- 
ture; and, books needed to understand 
how to finance, build, furnish and con- 
duct a home. Lists of books were 
given out on landscape gardening, 
helps for the home maker, and interior 
decorating. 

The Real Estate Board donated space 
for the booth and printed free the lists. 

It is too soon to ascertain returns but 
the fact that the library was invited 
to take part gives satisfaction as point- 
ing to the appreciation of the library in 
a civic undertaking. 


The annual report of the Princeton 
University library shows the collection 
now numbers more than 600,000v., giv- 
ing Princeton a rank of ninth among 
the libraries of the country, surpassed 
by Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, in the order named. 

A gift of 2979v., forming an Egypto- 
logical and Assyriological collection, 
was received by the will of David Pa- 
ton, ’74, who was long a loyal friend 
and generous benefactor of the library. 
He provided a fund of $22,400 for the 
maintenance of the collection. The 
library is building up a collection on 
railroad and corporation finance, also 
one on industrial relations by material 
received direct from those sources. 
Many other gifts of value and interest 
were received. 
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Volumes accessioned . during the 
year, 23,910; volumes on the shelves 
599,929, including pamphlets and other 
unbound material totals 894,973; ex- 
penses, $151,322. 

The former exhibition room has 
been transformed into a reading room. 
The exhibits are now shown in small 
cases placed in various parts of the 
building. The Woodrow Wilson col- 
lection, supported by a small fund, is 
rapidly growing. Exhibits during the 
year were interesting as relating to the 
sesquicentennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Central 


Caroline Mcllvaine, for many years 
librarian of the Chicago Historical 
society, has resigned. 


Priscilla Chipman, Simmons, ’26, 
has been appointed first assistant in 
the Public library, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Alice Louise LeFevre, N. Y. P. L. | 
’22-23, has been appointed librarian of 
the West Commerce high school, 
Cleveland, O. 


Einar Mose, B. L. S. Ill. ’25, assistant 
reference librarian of The John Crear 
library, Chicago, and Margaret Nielsen 
were married in July. 


Georgia L. Osborne, for 25 years as- 
sistant-librarian of the Illinois state 
historical society, has been appointed 
librarian to succeed the late Mrs Jes- 
sie P. Weber. 


Dorothy C. Hayes, Pittsburgh ’20, 
has resigned her position as librarian 
of the Public library, Hinsdale, IIl., to 
become librarian of the Crane Tech- 
nical high school, Chicago. 


Miss Gladys English, W. R. 717, for 
some time librarian of the high school, 
Piedmont, California, has become li- 
brarian at A. L. A. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago. 


The report of the Public library, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1925-26, states that 
the year has been one of continued 
growth. Several members of the staff 
have read all the different A. L. A. 
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courses, tho the series Reading with a 
Purpose has not met with as much en- 
thusiasm on the part of the public as was 
expected. The art department and art 
gallery, open Monday evenings with the 
art librarian in charge, was much appre- 
ciated. The auditoriums were widely 
used by literary, educational and civic 
societies. From November to March, 
book talks were given on Thursday after- 
noons from five to six for the benefit of 
the public. Altho it was an inconvenient 
hour for many people, those who at- 
tended were enthusiastic in their 
praise. There were 11 resignations 
from the staff. 

Over 2400 children scheduled by the 
schools and accompanied by their 
teachers have spent a morning in the 
children’s room. A teacher remarked, 
“Tf. I could have had a lesson like that 
before I went to college, I might have 
gained twice as much from my college 
hbrary as I did. Really, I did not know 
how to use it.” Use of children’s books 
was 51 per cent of the total use of the 
library. The street car fare was doubled 
last year and the children’s room has 
felt the effect. The old crowded con- 
dition of former days has disappeared. 

Total number of borrowers, 47,683— 
33.7% of population; receipts, $130,363 ; 
tax levy for library purposes, 2% mills; 
agencies, 82; volumes on shelves, 192,- 
821; books lent for home use, 901,279; 
persons using library for reading and 
study, 59,475. 


The annual report of the Indianap- 
olis public library records a year of 
satisfactory development in a number 
of different lines. The evening book 
talks have: been of the greatest suc- 
cess and earnest requests have been 
sent in from various interests that they 
be continued. Many club women have 
asked that these talks be given in the 
afternoon as well as in the evening. 


Requests that they be repeated at the . 


community libraries thruout the city 
have also been made. Budget funds 


must determine whether extension of 
this service is possible. 

Home reading used 1,896,230v.; an 
increase of 133,843v ; 105,433 borrowers 
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were registered, 29 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Books on the shelves, 409,- 
404. The largest percentages of in- 
crease were in books on religion, his- 
tory, travel, biography and fiction. 

Special work was done by the chil- 
dren’s department in talks given be- 
fore juvenile clubs and thruout the 
grade schools of the city. Book ex- 
hibits and book meetings were held in 
the. library. This required a larger 
stock of reading material and 15,676v. 
were added to the juvenile collection. 
Of the 825,587v. drawn out (an in- 
crease of 54,000v. over the previous 
year) 514,809v. were non-fiction. 
Eighty-four per cent of the city’s 
grade school children are registered as 
library readers and 712 young people 
were promoted into the high-school 
and adult department. 

Interesting educational exhibits were 
held from time to time as means of 
contact with the schoels. The ship 
model exhibit was the most attractive 
and extended over several weeks by 
request. Models were authentic, his- 
torically correct and many were the 
work of school children. © 

The out-of-school work is most en- 
couraging. Sixty-nine per cent fin- 
ished the courses outlined for them, the 
balance carrying on their work after 
the stated time. In age, they averaged 
from 17 to 60. They read along 131 
different lines. Sixty-five per cent of 
them read with a cultural aim in view 
and the remaining 35 per cent for utili- 
tarian purposes. 

There were 63,000v. circulated thru 
the stations department. The hospital 
service of the library is growing with 
more requests than the library is able 
to meet at this time. There was a gain 
of 20 per cent in the books circulated 
in the Teachers’ special library and 29 
per cent in the number of questions 
asked. The community branch libra- 
ries circulated over 1,000,000 books. 


, South 
The annual report of the Public li- 


brary, Birmingham, Ala., records a 
circulation of 651,434v. in the city, and 




















65,134v. in the county department, a 
total of 716,568v. 

The City commission has appropri- 
ated $100,000 for maintenance for the 
coming year. Special appropriations of 
$12,500 and $10,000 for new branches 
were also granted. Appropriation for 
the county work was $10,000. 


West 


Miss Ruth Brown has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Grand Forks, N. D., succeeding Mrs 
Lulu Hart, who went to Emporia, 
Kansas. ‘ 


Miss Payline Rich is another libra- 
rian of the Public library, Bismark, 
N. D. Miss. Rich is a graduate of 
Wellesley college and of the Wiscon- 
sin library school ’26. 


Miss Agnes Hassell has become li- 
brarian of the Alfred Dickey library at 
Jamestown, N. D., a vacancy made by 
the resignation of Miss Margaret 
Mueller. 


Mrs Ethel H. Kuenning is librarian 
in charge of the James memorial li- 
brary at Williston, N. D. Mrs Kuen- 
ning’s appointment followed the ill- 
a and resignation of Miss Marion 

oss. 


Miss Eleanor Libbey has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian in the 
North Dakota State library commis- 
sion. She succeeds Miss Margaret 
Welch who was married, October 12, 
to Dr John Koucky of Chicago. 


Miss Gertrude Voldal has become 
librarian at Dickinson, North Dakota. 
She assisted in the organization of the 
School of Forestry library at Bot- 
tineau and in the Jamestown public li- 
brary before going to Dickinson. 


Percy Don Hammond, B. L. S. Iil. 
22, died suddenly of heart disease in 
October. Mr Hammond resigned his 
position in University of Louisiana to be- 
come head of the loan department, 
University of Texas, and had made a 
good start in his work. 
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Pacific Coast - 
Esther Colahan, Simmons, ’26, 
joined the staff of Merced free county 
library, Merced, California. 


Kathryn Macfarlane, Los Angeles 
23, has been appointed assistant in the 
University library in Honolulu. 


Fonnie V. Douden, Los Angeles ’24, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library in Brawley, California. 


Katharine Ball, Los Angeles ’22, has 
been appointed librarian of the State 
Teachers college in Santa Barbara. 


Nikoline Kjésness, N. Y. S. ’25-26, 
has accepted a position with the Li- 
brary Association, Portland, Oregon. 


Lucile Richards, Los Angeles ’24, 
has been appointed assistant children’s 
librarian in the Public library, Hono- 
lulu. 


Margaret Peirce, Los Angeles ’23, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
High school at Avalon, Catalina Is- 
land, California. 


Sadie Hoffman, Los Angeles ’20, has 
been appointed children’s librarian for 
the island of Kauai, with headquarters 
in the County library at Lihue, H. T. 


Mrs Lola Bellinger, Los Angeles 
23, has gone from the High-school 
library in Salem, Oregon, to Honolulu, 
where she is head of the children’s 
department. 


Ella Muir, Los Angeles ’25, has re- 
signed her position in Portland to go 
to the Dean Hobbs Blanchard memor- 


‘ial library in Santa Paula, as children’s 


librarian. 


Bertha Florence Blackburn, III. '21, 
for the past three years in the library 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has accepted the assistant- 
librarianship in the City school library 
of Los Angeles. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Long Beach, California, records: 
Circulation, 1,016,438 v., 8.1 per cent 
per capita; books on shelves, 96,119; 
registered borrowers, 43,029; a pop- 
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ulation served, 125,000; number of 
agencies, 43; number of staff, 68; ex- 
penditures, $128,576. 


Florence Davis, Washington, ’25, 
has been elected librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton. Port Angeles, the county seat of 
Clallam county, has fine harbor facili- 
ties, is growing steadily by reason of 
its timber, its pulp and paper plants, 
and is one of the most progressive 
towns of western Washington. Three- 
fifths of the population of the town are 
registered borrowers of the library. 
The library is well equipped and has 
fine prospects for growth. 


The 1925-26 report of the Public li- 
brary, Pomona, California, Sarah M. 
Jacobus, librarian, gives evidence of an 
active and progressive .year. In the 
Library survey of the United States 
covering a group of libraries contain- 
ing between 50,000v. and 100,000v. 
Pomona ranked among the first 10 in 
proportionate membership, economy of 
administration and proportionate finan- 
cial support. Because of the excellent 
help afforded by the library in an his- 
torical celebration, many citizens have 
made gifts of historical material or 
have deposited with the library their 
personal collections of historical data. 

Population served, 21,000; registered 
borrowers, 10,715; number of books, 
54,502; circulation, 212,010v.; receipts, 
$41,044; expenditures, $26,891—$15,967 
for salaries and $5966 for books. 

Canada 

Lucy M. Kinloch, Pratt ’26, has been 
appointed head of the children’s and 
schools department of the Public li- 
brary at Calgary, Canada. 

Foreign 

Mrs Edith M. Laird, Pratt ’22, form- 
erly cataloger at Princeton University 
library, has been appointed librarian 
of the American university in Beirut, 
Syria. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Victoria, Melbourne, records 
the number of volumes on the shelves, 
408,116. Many donations were received 


ra 


Libraries 


during the year. There was a circula- 
tion of 119,78v. and 10,314v. were 
added to the stock. 


The report of the Public libraries of 
the City of Westminster, England, re- 
cords: Total number of volumes in li- 
braries, 131,857 ; volumes lent for home 
use, 450,935; reference issues, 172,000; 
open shelves (estimated) 100,300; to- 
tal issues, 742,906 ; total number of bor- 
rowers, 16,843. | Expenses—library 
service, £13,485; other expenses, 
£6517; staff, 55. 


The forty-second annual report of 
the Public library of South Australia, 
by H. R. Purnell, shows that the con- 
gestion of the library will be some- 
what relieved by the installation of 12 
rolling stacks in the first section of 
the basement. This relief will be only 
temporary. Additions to the library 
bring the total stock up to 134,140v. 
There was a total attendance of 
161,017. 





Wanted—Bureau of Fisheries Bulle- 
tin No. 24, 1904. Address M. B. Neth- 
ercut, Librarian, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Wanted—Librarian, Public library, 
Hinsdale, Ill., suburb of Chicago. Pou- 
ulation, 5000. Salary, $1800. Address, 
giving qualifications, E. D. Tweedell, 
158 Walnut St., Hinsdale, II. 





For sale—The following bound maga- 
zines: Century, ’01-23; Cosmopolitan, 
02-17; McClure’s, ’01-19; Scribner’s, 
04-26; Everybody’s, ’05-18; Review of 
Reviews, ’98-26; Pearson’s, ’06-17; 
Harper's, 04-19. Also, unbound: Sat. 
Eve. Post, ’06-26; Collier's, ’06-18; 
Motor, ‘13-26; American, 06-26; 
Hearst’s, 13-19. Address L. C. Henning, 
Holbrook, Ariz. : 





The Public library, Chisholm, Min- 
nesota, wishes to give to any library 
who desires to send for them the fol- 


lowing magazines: Engineering and 
Mining Journal, 1916-22; Iron Age, 
1914-22; Railway Age, 1914-22. 








